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once for this important hand-book of the laws of trade. 


V-DAY WILL BRING A 
REVERSION TO THE BASIC 
LAWS OF CONTRACTS 


Many revisions in State Laws made during the past year will be included in this new 
Credit Manual. The laws of Contracts, Sales, Cancellations, Collections are covered 


in a way the business man can understand. 
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Vigilantia 


The old maxim that “‘a stitch in time saves nine” might easily have 

\ been conceived by a credit executive since it is so applicable to his 

profession. In evaluating a given credit application the time to have 

all the facts is today —not tomorrow. If the facts were in your file 

yesterday you are ready to act today. You had a great many valuable 

customers before Uncle Sam replaced them with war orders. You will 

have perhaps more of these same customers tomorrow. Do you know 

all about them? How they have fared during the war and how prepared 

they are for the battle of peace? If not, you had better get busy right 
now. 


You and your fellow credit executives have kept a running account 
of their business life these war years, by depositing this information in 
your own Credit Interchange system. It is high time you looked over 
these records if you don’t want to be caught asleep on Armistice Day. 
Do it now and you will be sure to be ready when peacetime production 
resumes. 


How often have you turned vour ledgers to a troublesome account 
and resolved that you would do something about it—soon. But “soon” 
may have been months ago. Did you know the collectibility of your 
doubtful accounts is proven or disproven in accordance with the 
promptness with which you actP Your own Adjustment Bureau will 
give you irrefutable figures to prove the point. Better still, go over your 
ledgers, take out these accounts and turn them over to your own local 
organization. Try it and the proof will be in money rather than in 
statistics. 


The seal of your organization carries the word “Vigilantia.” There 
is a reason for this. The pioneer credit executives knew from their own 
experience that vigilance was the watchword of their profession. An 
old English legal maxim states that the law rewards the vigilant, not 
those who slumber on their rights. 


This is a period of call in the profession—not to arms—but to an 
awakening. Take that stitch in time today—rather than the nine that 
will demand your labor tomorrow. 





oD 


Henry H. Heimann 
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What does he think of the Red Cross? He could 


tell us plenty of what that organization has 
done for him. At best, it wasn’t any fun for 
him over there. No days off, no relaxation—just 
going on and on—cold, dirty and damp— 
tired and hungry. Suddenly, out of nowhere, 
up would pop a Red Cross clubmobile bringing 
hot coffee and doughnuts, personal sup- 

plies and a touch of home to him and other 


American troops in the mudholes. 


He looked death square tu the face! 





That particular night, when he was wounded, 
he knew that he looked death square in the 
face—you can feel those things. But the blessed 
blood plasma eventually brought him back. And 
during his convalescence Red Cross workers 
made his life more cheerful by writing his let- 
ters for him, providing recreation, and by easing 

the worry over his personal problems. The 

Red Cross? It’s the symbol of life in the 


midst of death. 


This is the seventh of a series of advertisements dedicated to the American Red Cross by 


THE HOME INSURANCE COMPANY, NEW YORK 


FIRE « 
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We are all familiar with the 
” old admonition, “In time of 
M peace prepare for war,” and 
doubtless we agree that the re- 
verse is equally sound advice. Since it 
is generally accepted as good logic, 
and post-war planning is now a 
major subject, many of us may be 
justifiably surprised at the apparent 
absence of plans specifically for sound 
post-war credit. 

It seems to me therefore, that this 
is an especially appropriate time to 
direct our thoughts toward the con- 
sideration of that objective. 

May I present to you some of my 
views, realizing that you may not 
agree with me, and, too, I may be 
wrong? A full exchange of ideas 
may be helpful—that is always good 
trading—better than money, for if 
you have a dollar, and I have a dollar, 
and we exchange them, we still each 
have a dollar, but if you have a good 
idea, and I have a good idea, and we 
exchange them, we then each have 
two ideas. There is nothing more 
valuable than a good idea, and noth- 
ing worse than a bad one. 

Here is my thought: With the can- 
cellation of approximately 80 billion 
dollars in government contracts when 
this war is over, it remains to be seen 
whether the credit manager has been 
on his toes, and not too complacent 
and satisfied because his collections 
have been good. 


Problems We Face 


I WOULD like to point out some of 

the problems that I believe the 
Credit Men are up against today. 
You know, as well as I do, that cer- 
tain industries are being forced out 
of business with very little, or no 
warning at all as a result of govern- 
ment decree due to conditions of war- 
needed material used, or lack of pro- 
duction facilities. 

You’ve got the problem of boom- 
town conditions and rearmament 
areas, mushroom businesses, tempo- 
rary developments. If you have a 
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Some Postwar Credit Problems 
Smportant Pp sinils to be CLeakad Mer ienuniehie 


By E. T. LARSON 


Credit Manager, W. D. Allen Manufactur- 
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larger termination of war contracts in 
some of these areas, what is the situa- 
tion going to be with regard to your 
accounts receivable in that area? Isn’t 
the populace going to transfer very 
quickly to another area, or back to 
their old home places, and as a result 
leave a lot of unaccounted for bills, 
which is going to have its effect to a 
substantial degree upon the collection 
of your commercial accounts in that 
area? 

There is going to be, and already 
has been, a shifting and reshifting of 
the population in a very substantial 
degree, due to war work. There will 
be other shifting as we go into the 
transition and reconversion period. 
Are you watching that? Are you go- 
ing to be prepared to handle it? A 
good many businesses are not antici- 
pating doing a good many things 
they did before. You know that. 
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Will V-Day Come Too Soon? 


A LOT of people are looking for- 

ward to the end of the war, and 
what is going to happen. From my 
observations it seems to me many of 
the so-called “experts” feel that the 
European war, and possibly both of 
the wars, may end before the begin- 
ning of 1945. If this really reflects the 
situation, consequences to the nation 
are obviously serious. To business 
it would mean a complete upset of all 
plans for reconversion and resump- 
tion of civilian manufacture. 

The Credit Man’s responsibility 
has not been of the usual serious 
nature. We have had it rather easy 
in recent years, selecting our custom- 
ers, and distributing what merchan- 
dise we could buy, but the shoe will 
be on the other foot when this war is 
over. Complete understanding of the 
customer’s independent position will 
be in order. 

I think all we Credit Men realize it, 
but I am going to emphasize this fact 
—remember that he is going to be in 
a very independent position. Tact 
and diplomacy will shift. Where he 
has had to use it to get the merchan- 
dise, you, on the other hand, will have 
to use it in retaining his good will 
and his account. Credit executives 
cannot permit good business prat- 
tices and proper decisions to be 
weakened in the desire to put new 
and larger acounts on the books. 

What kind of a check-up would | 
suggest? Well, let me use a brief 
and old-time outline of it. Some of 
vou have heard it before. 


Six Letters in “Credit” 


AKE the word “Credit,” so fa 

miliar to all of us. We will start 
with the letter “C,” which suggests 
to me the word “Conviction,” meat- 
ing the state of being convinced— 
strong belief. How frequently in the 
past years have you had the convic- 
ion an account shouldn’t be sold, and 
did you follow that conviction? 
think it is safe to say that time and 
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time again you ignored this convic- 
tion and took a chance, much to your 
regret. 

My Friends, in the important mat- 
ter of granting credit, if you have 
the conviction, backed by facts, that 
an account should not be sold, pay 
some attention to it, and save yourself 
some grief. 

And when I say “Conviction” I do 
not mean a “hunch.” I mean an 
opinion, and something that con- 
vinced you, based on facts that you 
should not take the risk; in short, 
based upon sound character. 

The next letter is “R.” It calls at- 
tention to the matter of records. A 
lack of systematic and complete 
records, in some Credit Departments, 
would be like a mechanic on the job 
without his tools. A methodical 
record is the best and cheapest credit 
insurance money can buy. 


Importance of Records 


HERE are some who do not con- 

serve the information when it is 
received, and others ignore the neces- 
sity of arranging the data in proper 
order. Do not depend on your 
memory. Build up a complete record, 
and consult it freely. Keep the 
records up to date, and while I think 
we are all doing that I think it is of 
the greatest importance to have a 
complete record. I say, don’t rely on 
your memory—and I mean just that 
—but I hope the memory will be used 
in this way—think, imagine, remem- 
ber, act. 

As to the customer’s financial re- 
sponsibility, is he stacked up with a 
lot of substitute “ersatz” goods on 
the shelves, that has to be replaced 
with new merchandise? His cus- 
tomers will demand this. Then what 
will his credit policy be? Will he 
benefit by his pre-war experience, and 
demand that his customers pay ac- 
cording to terms, or will he fall into 
the same category of being too lib- 
eral in granting credit, thereby creat- 
ing slow accounts on his books? Will 
he be able to control his expenses, and 
is he going to be able to meet the 
problems as they appear? As for his 
cash, what has he done with it, lived 
beyond his means? 

Next in importance is the cus- 
tomer’s qualifications—his ability and 
capacity. Industry as a whole is in a 
very liquid condition, but what is the 
situation going to be when we reach 
normal again, or after the war? The 
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Credit Sales Down 


Credit sales in 1943 were about 
two per cent smaller than in 1942, 
according to the 1943 Retail 


Credit Survey conducted by the 


Federal Reserve System, and were 
almost 23 per cent below the peak 
in 1941. Instalment sales showed a 
further decline, about 14 per cent 
in 1943, from the low level of 1942. 


Federal Reserve Bulletin 


customer’s inventory is absolutely 
valueless during normal times. Cash 
is a liquid asset, but a very dangerous 
one. Will he have it tomorrow? 
Watch your customef—is he dissi- 
pating his working capital ? 


The Future of Your Customers 


HIGH percentage of manufac- 

turers have been engaged in war 
work entirely foreign to their own 
manufacture. There will be new in- 
ventions, new ideas brought forth by 
the war that might make their prod- 
uct obsolete. When they convert will 
they produce the old product or an 
improved article—something entirely 
new? What effect_is that going to 
have on your custémer? An alert 
Credit Executive must be conversant 
with the trend of his customer’s oper- 
ations and ideas in the post-war 
period. Will he plunge? He in all 
probability had put on an expansion 
program. Will he continue? 

And is it delving too deply to in- 
quire if his thinking is straight or 
faulty, like the man who mortgaged 
his home to buy an automobile? Then 
he went around and tried to mort- 
gage the car to get money to build a 
garage. “How are you going to buy 
gas?” curiously inquired a man of 
whom the loan was asked. “Well,” 
replied the other slowly, “if I own a 
house, a car and a garage, I should 
think any dealer would be willing to 
trust me for gas.” 

There will be need for commodities 
not available during the war period— 
new markets, markets never heard of 
before. The Credit Man will be up 
against the greatest problems he has 
ever faced—new sales policies, new 
sales philosophy. There will be a 
buyer’s, instead of a seller’s, market. 
Your company must decide whether 
to check the credit before, or after, 
the order is received. You've got to 
be prepared for it. Every line of 
business and every individual com- 
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pany has a different problem, and the 


Credit Man must have the answer to 
his company’s problems. 


Two Stages in Reconversion 


BELIEVE there will be a partial 

reconversion when Germany quits, 
and a second step when Japan is de- 
feated. I believe there will be a period 
of hesitation between the end of 
hostilities and reconversion. This 
will not be a lengthy period, but a 
serious one for a great many busi- 
nesses, particularly the small ones 
with a limited amount of working 
capital, that may possibly be tied up. 

The demand for civilian goods will 
be great—demands from Mr. Con- 
sumer. That’s what happened after 
the last war. There is no reason to 
believe it will be any different than in 
War No. I. The period of prosperity 
lasted approximately twenty-two 
months. 

Government must play a good part 
in post-war problems—termination of 
government contracts, and _settle- 
ments made promptly, especially with 
small manufacturing businesses that 
are over-expanded, and in greater 
financial difficulty than a large corpo- 
ration. 

Where your customer has made an 
application, and obtained a “V” loan 
in order to finance a war contract, his 
receivables are in all probability 
pledged as security. You should have 
a definite understanding with this 
customer that all bills must be dis- 
counted. The bank where he ob- 
tained his loan will demand it. 

While these credit considerations 
have been confined to domestic fields 
of commerce I am sure none of us 
is unmindful of the potential For- 
eign Trade Market, especially Latin 
America, here at our very door-step. 
Gentlemen, that is the great field 
open to us, and the eyes of leaders 
are being turned in that direction. 
True, it means a revamping of our 
old ideas of Draft B/L attached, 
f.o.b. New York; it means credit 
terms, and preceding that, the estab- 
lishment of a state of confidence be- 
tween buyer and seller. 

Furthermore, it means sending our 
salesmen to our prospective markets 
as emissaries of good-will, and before 
that, education in languages, and 
learning to build merchandise the 
way the buyer wants it made, so as 
not to ask him to buy it the way we 
care to produce it. 
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A Message from Our National President 


VI_AC Wi] E siiiline salable Cnintihed Weider 


As national president I look 
upon my position as being one 
win which I am privileged to rep- 
resent more than 20,000 leading 
industrial and financial institutions in 
the relation of the field of credit and 
the important program of business 
progress. 

I am constantly impressed by the 
tremendous potential strength in such 
an organization as ours, not alone in 
bringing about business progress, but 
in promotion of the general welfare 
of mankind. In these days when so 
many social panaceas are offered, it 
is easy to lose sight of the fact that 
any cure for social ills must be based 
upon a sound finance program. We, 
as credit executives, in our everyday 
activity, perhaps don’t realize fully 
how important we may be in promot- 
ing the general business welfare of 
our nation. 


No cooperative effort can be any 
stronger than the individual units 
composing it. Each member therefore 
should recognize that in his own ca- 
pacity and his own individual interest 
in the association, he is helping to 
make it possible for our organization 
to do a job which is vitally necessary 
to business progress and to the pro- 
motion of human welfare. 


By Helping Others We Help 
Ourselves 


Y increasing the membership of 

our organization and by doing all 
possible to strengthen all services of- 
fered by N.A.C.M., we are of course 
helping our individual businesses. In 
addition to that, we are contributing 
materially to general business wel- 
fare. It is right therefore that those 
who are leaders in other fields than 
credit should appreciate the contribu- 
tions of those engaged in our pro- 
fession. It therefore seems to me that 
one of our most important jobs is 
not only to recognize how our organi- 
zation may serve but to do all possible 
to fully acquaint business executives 
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in other fields with the type of work 
we are accomplishing. 

Because of my belief in the impor- 
tance and need of a solid financial 
foundation for all progress, I am par- 
ticularly pleased to report a continued 
growth of our organization as the 
power and influence of N.A.C.M. is 
indicated by our growing member- 
ship. So far, during the present year 
our net increase of membership has 
been 329 as compared with last year’s 
record for a corresponding period 
when the net increase at this time of 
the year was three. Please bear in 
mind that this gain in membership 
so far in our association year has 
carried through from the momentum 
gained in the very successful mem- 
bership effort during the last associa- 
tion year. 


Committees Announced 


KjLSEWHERE in this issue of 
CREDIT AND FINANCIAL MANn- 
AGEMENT will be found the roster of 








our several national committees for 
the current association year. There 
will be a few additions to some of the 
larger committees especially the one 
dealing with membership promotion 
work. It also will be noted that this 
roster of committees includes several 
special committees dealing with the 
problems with which credit executives 
are faced as a result of wartime op- 
erations and the prospect of a pos- 
sible reconversion to peacetime pro- 
duction this year. 

During his most successful admin- 
istration last year as your national 
president, Paul W. Miller was im- 
pressed with the need for a closer 
coordination between the affiliated as- 
sociations and the national office. The 
Constitution of N.A.C.M. provides 
that each association shall elect a 
Councillor who will be “The direct 
tie of influence of the various depart- 
ments of the national association and 
the local associations they represent.” 
It has for several years been the cus- 
tom for the immediate past president 
to serve as chairman of the National 
Membership Committee. Mr. Miller, 
however, has suggested that his as- 
signment for this year be that of 
chairman of the Councillors, and | 
am happy to appoint him to such a 
position which I think is an important 
move in our association program. 

I therefore urge each association to 
notify D. A. Weir, secretary and as- 
sistant executive manager of the na- 
tional association, at One Park Ave- 
nue, New York, of the name and 
business address of the Councillor of 
his respective association. Past Presi- 
dent Miller has a program outlined 
for the Councillors which I am sure 
will redound to the benefit of our na- 
tional organization in general and to 
each affiliated association. I therefore 
request every president and every as- 
sociation secretary to make sure that 
his association councillor is listed 
with Mr. Weir as soon as possible. 

Edward L. Blaine, Jr., the 
past national vice-president and 
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a man who has been a leader in asso- 
ciation affairs in the Pacific North- 
west for a number of years has ac- 
cepted the very important assignment 
as chairman of our National Mem- 
bership Committee. Mr. Blaine has 
been at work on the program for 
membership promotion for several 
weeks, and he will be in touch with 
affliated association officials from 
this point on in the promotion of an 
extensive membership campaign. It 
will be remembered that last year’s 
successful membership program had 
as its objective a 10 per cent increase 
in membership. The net result totalled 
less than one-half of one per cent of 
equalling that goal. As the member- 
ship program for the current asso- 
ciation year gets into swing with the 
first of September, we are proud to 
announce 20,034, so, if we continue to 
use the 10 per cent gain, we shall 
have something to shout about when 
we celebrate the association’s 50th an- 
niversary in New York City next 
May. Let us all remember that as we 
increase the membership of our local 
association, we are sure to increase 
the benefits of each individual 
member. 

National Director William C. Hus- 
sey of Rochester, N. Y., has accepted 
the chairmanship of our National 
Legislative Committee for this year. 
I am sure this committee will under 
Mr. Hussey’s leadership continue its 
important work. At no time in the 
history of industry has the matter of 
legislating affecting business been so 
important as at the present. The com- 
ing of peacetime will increase this 
importance. 


New International Committee 


HIS year, because of the possi- 

bility of foreign trade for Ameri- 
can Manufacturers, it has been 
thought advisable to have a new 
special committee on International 
Trade. A. D. Chapman, credit man- 
ager of the Weyerhaeuser Sales 
Company, St. Paul, has accepted the 
chairmanship of this committee, the 
membership of which is composed of 
representatives of companies through- 
out the nation which have a special 
interest in the development of inter- 
national trade. 
_This new committee on Interna- 
tional Trade is in addition to the reg- 
ular Foreign Credit . Department 
Which has been functioning for a 
number of years. While both the In- 
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T-Loan Is Approved 


Word from Washington in August tells of the approval of the 


T-Loan Plan for Financing of Terminated Contracts. The Direc- 


tor of Contract Settlement put his okey on the plan and a 


group of New York Bank men have been given a complete out- 


line of the new T-Loan mechanics. 


ternational Trade Committee and the 
Foreign Credit Executive Committee 
have somewhat similar objectives, the 
operation of each group will be sepa- 
rate and distinctive. The Foreign 
Credit Department operates the For- 
eign Credit Interchange Bureau and 
the members who subscribe to this 
department will continue their coop- 
erative efforts through the exchange 
of ledger information, their monthly 
bulletins, and the important monthly 
round-table discussions. (Note to Mr. 
Weir: Please dictate a paragraph on 
the objective of the International 
Trade Committee.) 

It is indeed gratifying to me to re- 
port to all N.A.C.M. members in this 
first communication that all of the 
feature services of our organization 
show a condition of healthy progress 
as our association activities swing 
back to high gear after the summer 
vacation period. Our Credit Inter- 
change Bureaus, under the able di- 
rection of the Credit Interchange 
Board of Governors, reports a 
healthy increase in account inquiries 
and a general disposition on the part 
of credit executives to keep their in- 
formation files cleared and up-to-date 
so as to be ready for post-war busi- 
ness. Chairman Oscar S. Dietz of St. 
Louis and his hard-working board of 
governors of the Credit Interchange 
Bureaus are to be commended for the 
progress shown during the war pe- 
riod and for the service these bureaus 
are ready to offer N.A.C.M. members 
during reconversion and peacetime 
production. 


Adjustment Situation Clarified 


ig also is fitting at this time to re- 

mark on the excellent work of the 
Adjustment Bureau Executive Com- 
mittee during the past year. Under 
the chairmanship of National Di- 
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rector Camilo Rodriguez, of Provi- 
dence, who has kindly consented to 
again serve as chairman of this im- 
portant committee, the Adjustment 
Bureau situation in our national or- 
ganization has been strengthened 
and clarified to the end that this 
branch of service in. our work will 
continue as an important factor in 
N.A.C.M. activity. 

War conditions have affected our 
Educational Department and the total 
enrollment in our National Institute 
of Credit classes, but we are happy 
to report that an upward trend in this 
important department is now appar- 
ent, and I feel sure that this year 
under the continued able direction of 
Past National President William H. 
Pouch, we shall see a revival of in- 
terest in Credit Education in many 
of our affiliated associations. 

While space does not permit me to 
comment on all of our association 
committees such as the excellent 
work done by the Fraud Prevention 
Committee, the National Publications 
Committee and the National Insur- 
ance Committee, I do want to offer 
2 word of commendation to the activi- 
ties of the National Credit Women’s 
Executive Committee. This commit- 
tee focuses the activity of the 38 
Credit Women’s Clubs in our organi- 
zation. All of thesé clubs have a rec- 
ord of accomplishments which has re- 
dounded to the benefit of our national 
organization. 

I am looking forward with a great 
deal of pleasure and anticipation to 
serving the members of the Associa- 
tion to the best of my ability, and 
while travel conditions are extremely 
acute and I may not be able to con- 
tact as many of the Associations as 
I would like, I will do my best to 
handle the affairs of the Association 
in a continued progressive way. 
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Sound Insurance and Sound Credit 


Me. leh b.fore Georgia - Msaiiitallion of _, Agents 


Sound insurance and sound 
credit may be termed the cor- 

lo nerstones in the foundation of 
our economic structure. 

In our private, as well as in our 
business lives, we have become de- 
pendent upon both insurance and 
credit, for each plays an important 
part in our mode of living and the 
everyday conduct of our business. 

Under the protection of insurance, 
credit flows freely through the chan- 
nels of business, permitting growth 
and expansion that otherwise would 
not be possible. 

In speaking of sound insurance 
and sound credit, it is but natural for 
one to ask why these two elements 
are so vital to business and also what 
constitutes sound insurance and 
sound credit. Our answer and defini- 
tion is that sound insurance or 
sound credit is that program or pol- 
icy which provides through its usage, 
the greatest good for the greatest 
number, for only in so far as there is 
ultimate benefit to the user can either 
be termed “sound.” 

Both sound insurance and sound 
credit are dependent first upon those 
who administer them and, secondly, 
upon the laws governing their opera- 
tion. 


Administration Is Important 


considering first, sound insurance 

—the importance of administra- 
tion is apparent. By this, I mean the 
part that is played by the agent or 
the insurance counselor, the part that 
is played by the adjustment depart- 
ment, and the part that is played by 
the company and the company pol- 
icies. No insurance program is sound 
that is not based on a most thorough 
analysis by a competent agent, whose 
analysis must include a study of the 
nature of the business and its ex- 
posure to certain insurable losses. 
There must also be an analysis of 
the rate structure of each form of 
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insurance as it applies to any par- 
ticular risk, and an analysis of the 
hazards of that risk which can be 
removed, resulting in a better de- 
signed insurance program. 

Personally, I like to think of the 
insurance agent in the terms of an 
“insurance counselor’’—one qualified 
to visit with the assured and discuss 
the assured’s problems on a true pro- 
fessional basis. 

To do this he should have an in- 
timate knowledge of the assured’s 
business and the various hazards in- 
cident to that business. The various 
risks involved should be weighed 
carefully and proper recommenda- 
tions made to the assured in order 
that he have adequate protection. 

Unfortunately, too great a percent- 
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age of insurance coverage is written 
haphazardly without regard to the 
appropriateness of the particular 
coverage to the particular problem. 
Surveys have been made from time 
to time by the insurance fraternity 
that reveal the inadequacy of the 
assured’s coverage, for so many 
businesses either overlook or neglect 
important phases of a well-rounded 
insurance program. 


Lack of Coverages Shown 


ONE survey showed that about 

26% of the concerns investi- 
gated carried no bonds on their em- 
ployees, 23% did not carry any auto- 
mobile insurance, 7% carried no 
workmen’s compensation, 18% car- 
ried no public liability, and 76% 
carried no use and occupancy insur- 
ance. Amazing as it may seem, only 
6% of the concerns included in this 
survey knew the names of the com- 
panies with which their insurance was 
carried. 

A further canvass in the field of 
husiness indicates a complete lack of 
understanding of co-insurance on the 
part of so many assured. Also there 
is all too frequently a hazard that is 
not appreciated by the assured, for 
which coverage has not been pro- 
vided. 

There is a great lack of under- 
standing as to rates and rate struc- 
tures, and the part that the assured 
himself can play in bringing about 
lower insurance costs by taking sim- 
ple protective measures in the elimi- 
nation of unnecessary risks or haz- 
ards. 

Examples could be cited at length 
on the failure of business to recog- 
nize the importance of a well-rounded 
insurance program and this is where 
the insurance agent in his role of 
“insurance. counselor” can play his 
part in the building of a sound insur- 
ance. 
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In the administration of any 
sound insurance program, a properly 
managed claim department is also 
essential. 

In the past too frequently the 
assured has been led to believe that 
he was covered, only to find in the 
case of a loss that his particular type 
of loss was not covered in the con- 
tract. 


You no doubt recall the unjustified 
charge that has at times been made 
“An insurance contract gives every- 
thing in large type and takes away 
everything in small type.” 

In the assured’s mind the way that 
claims are handled and claims are set- 
tled transcends other factors of per- 
sonality with the company. 


Integrity on Claims Important 


HE financial integrity of a com- 

pany and the character of its 
management is most generally re- 
flected in the company’s attitude in 
claim settlements. It can be said to 
the credit of insurance that a large 
number of very fine companies have 
gained their position as leaders by a 
high degree of honesty, and by fre- 
quently waiving technicalities of in- 
surance contracts in claim settle- 
ments. So, it follows that a claim 
department that handles its claims 
equitably and promptly is essential in 
any sound insurance program. 

Lastly, and undoubtedly of utmost 
importance in the administration of 
sound insurance, is the part played by 
the management of the company, for 
upon management lies the responsi- 
bility of low underwriting costs, ex- 
pense control, and the policies gov- 
erning claim settlements, agency re- 
lationships, and most important of all 
—the investment of reserves so that 
regardless of circumstances funds 
are available for the prompt payment 
of claims. Whether mutual or stock 
companies, the premiums that are 
paid in, must in turn be invested and 
it is upon the judgment and honesty 
of the management that the safety of 
insurance assets depends. 

The American public has always 
looked upon the insurance companies 
as trustees, you might say, for their 
premium and to the credit of the in- 
surance companies, it must be said 
that the trust of the American public 
has not been misplaced. 

It is estimated that there are today 
some 68,000,000 policyholders of life 
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Commercial Channels— 


would be given preference in 
the disposal of Surplus Ma- 
terials under an amendment 
to this measure in the House 
late in August. The Amend- 
ment also prohibits selling to 
speculators or those who 
might keep the surplus stock 


“off the market." 








insurance, having a hundred and 
forty-odd billions of dollars in life 
policies. There are millions of other 
policyholders having billions of dol- 
lars in fire, liability and compensa- 
tion policies and the total of all in- 
surance policies would be practically 
equivalent to our national debt. That 
shows the belief of the American 
people in the soundness of our in- 
surance program and I am confident 
that the insurance. companies will 
continue to inspiré-the confidence of 
the American public. 


State Laws Protect Insured 


ECAUSE of the’ tremendous 
amount of money involved and 
the number of people affected, the 


public’s interest and the public’s in-* 


vestments in insurance have been 
additionally safeguarded by certain 
rules and regulations that the vari- 
ous states have enacted from time to 
time. 

These laws and regulations have 
grown up with insurance and are de- 
signed to cover the needs of local 
situations. 

The companies themselves have 
been most cooperative is working 
with insurance commissioners and 
with state legislatures in the writing 
upon our statute books, such laws as 
are equitable both to the insurer as 
well as the insured and as a whole 
the institution of insurance has been 
outstanding in its freedom from 
punitive legislation. 


The management of insurance 


companies have realized that it is to 
their best interest, as well as to the 
policyholders’ best interest, that there 
be a minimum of regulations and 
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have so conducted themselves to 
maintain this situation. 
However, a new ideology as to the 


. theory of government has appeared 


upon the scene. There are those 
who contend that private enterprise is 
inimical to the welfare of all the 
people and that control by agencies of 
the Federal Government of insurance 
education, hospitalization, public 
housing, etc., will give all the people 
more benefits from them than under 
state or local laws. They would place 
in Federal Government the centraliza- 
tion of the dictatorial power that was 
never intended by the framers of our 
Constitution. 


The Supreme Court Decision 


HERE is one field that was until 

recently free from invasion or 
encroachment by the Federal Govern- 
ment and that is the field of insur- 
ance. Recently, however, through 
the prosecution of the SEUA in At- 
lanta under the Sherman Trust Act 
by the Department of Justice, and 
a subsequent decision of the Supreme 
Court holding that insurance is inter- 
state business and as such is subject 
to regulations of the Federal Trade 
Commission, the first step has been 
taken to bring insurance under fed- 
eral regulations. 

Following the Supreme Court deci- 
sion, there was introduced into Con- 
gress the Walters Bill and, in the 
Senate, the Bailey and Van Nye Bill, 
granting to the states full right and 
authority to regulate insurance. 

Although the Walters Bill passed 
the House by a very substantial ma- 
jority, its companion bill has been 
held up in the Senate and it appears 
that increased opposition to its pas- 
sage is developing there. 

Because of the tremendous sums 
of money involved and the opportu- 
nity for influence existing in the field 
of insurance, the placing of its con- 
trol in the hands of the Federal Gov- 
ernment would grant to government 
enormous power which could be used 
to jeopardize the soundness of the 
entire insurance program. 

As to the implications of this, as 
well as certain other governmental 
policies, I’ll have more to say later. 

It is but natural for those in- 
terested in the sound credit policy to 
be concerned about a sound insurance 
policy. Sound credit has been predi- 
cated upon the well known three 
“C’s”—Character, Capacity and 
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Capital—and it is in the role of safe- 
guarding capital that sound insurance 
has played and will continue to play 
a vital part. 

In the field of credit, increased 
recognition is given to the importance 
to business of a proper insurance pro- 
gram as essential to sound credits. 


N.A.C.M. Is Insurance-Minded 


T the recent War Credit Con- 

gress held in Omaha, the Na- 
tional Insurance Committee of the 
National Association of Credit Men 
submitted the following resolution : 

“It is the declared policy of the 
National Association of Credit Men 
that information as to insurance pro- 
tection is an important factor in the 
consideration of credit risks. 

“That the Omaha War Credit Con- 
gress urge each affiliated Association 
to give consideration to the problems 
of insurance as they relate to credit 
and that the National Association in- 
clude in its education activities the 
matters of insurance pertinent to 
credit. 

“That insofar as available the 
Association seeks to make use of any 
facilities which may be afforded by 
any insurance organization to fur- 
ther the obtaining of proper informa- 
tion as to the hazards and insurance 
protection of concerns or individuals 
seeking credit from its members.” 

Yes—credit executives are sound 
insurance minded. 

The Georgia Association of Credit 
Men has arranged a series of six 
programs dealing with various phases 
of insurance. These meetings are 
held under the auspices of the Insur- 
ance Fraternity in Atlanta and some 
well qualified insurance executive 
discusses some particular phase of in- 
surance at these meetings. These 
meetings have been well attended and 
have proved most interesting. 

As a matter of information only, 
the National Association of Credit 
Men is the second largest business 
organization in the country, covering 
a cross section of business, having in 
excess of 20,000 members, repre- 
senting manufacturers, wholesalers, 
jobbers, banks, financial institutions, 
and insurance companies and agen- 
cies. 


Credit in the Post-War Era 


HE membership of the National 
Association emphatically believes 
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that sound credit control is a definite 
factor in successful and profitable dis- 
tribution, and that a coordination of 
sales and credit policies is definitely 
necessary to obtain and maintain the 
desired high levels of production and, 
hence jobs, in the post-war period. 
It is the policy of the National to 
survey every phase of post-war cred- 
it, giving particular attention to the 
most satisfactory manner of promptly 
securing the termination of govern- 
ment regulations affecting credit 
control and of encouraging the 
broadest use of credit, consistent 
with sound business principles and 
the welfare of commerce. It has 
been their purpose to develop an un- 
derstanding of the relation of mutual 
trust and confidence in respect to all 
credit transactions. The Association 
believes that credit wisely used can 
be an effective tool of opportunity. 
On the other hand, the abuse of cred- 
it can quickly lead over the hill and 
to the poorhouse. 


Of course at the present time most 
all credits that are granted are 
sound, because today Uncle Sam is 
our biggest customer and it doesn’t 
take a broad knowledge of credit or 
credit principles in the extension of 
credit to our own government. 

Nevertheless, there are a number 
of serious problems facing the credit 
executive and these problems are also 
of interest to the insurance frater- 
nity. 

First, there is the problem of rene- 
gotiation and the effect that renego- 
tiation will have upon the balance 
sheet of a customer. 

It has often happened that where 
a company has invested its profits in 
additional fixed assets or has distrib- 
uted these profits in the shape of 
dividends, it has been embarrassed 
for adequate working capital as a re- 
sult of renegotiation. 


Opposed Renegotiation 


S a national policy, the National 

Association definitely and for- 
mally opposed the renegotiation of 
contracts as it felt that any excess 
profit made could be recaptured 
through the excess profits tax provi- 
sion in the income tax law. 

We now have a federal statute 
covering Contract Termination. The 
several Procurement Services of the 
Armed Forces have either issued or 
are now at work on regulations based 
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on this statute, which will, we hope, 
expedite the troublesome problems 
arising from Contract Terminations. 
It is with pardonable pride that the 
National Association of Credit Men 
points to the suggestions its special 
committee offered to Senator George 
and his Senate committee when work- 
ing out the details of this new federal 
statute, which in major features fol- 
lows the suggestions offered by our 
Association Committee. It seems to 
me that this new federal law and the 
quite explicit directions now being 
issued by the several War Services 
will have a marked effect in liberat- 
ing working capital so that American 
industry may promptly return to 
peacetime production. 

This brings up another problem 
which faces the credit executive, that 
is, the problem of reconversion and 
the effect it will have upon any sound 
credit program. 

The credit executive must have a 
definite understanding of the prob- 
lems faced by his customer and he 
must be able to advise and counsel 
with this customer on the problems 
of reconversion. 

Still further is the problem of a 
sound program for providing small 
business adequate working capital. 

There have been several bills intro- 
duced into Congress extending aid to 
small business concerns, but it has 
been our contention, as a credit ex- 
ecutive, that generally there already 
existed ample credit for any small 
business that is worthy of credit. Our 
banks, our jobbers, and our manufac- 
turers stand ready to help the small 
business man by extending to him 
such credit as is justifiable. 


Paralleling the problem of small 
business is the problem of the re- 
turning soldier and what can be done 
for him under a sound credit policy. 

Many a man, boy, or girl, now 
serving with the armed forces gave 
up his or her business on the call of 
their country. These individuals will 
undoubtedly want to go back in busi- 
ness when mustered out. It is our 
problem to help them. They perhaps 
will have saved up some capital and 
in addition will have available to them 
the lending privileges granted in the 
new G.I. bill which has been passed 
by Congress; but, as you well know, 
just money alone is not adequate, for 
they will neéd the advice and counsel 


(Continued on page 20) 
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Alphabet Soup Agencies 
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called alphabet agencies, popu- 

larly referred to by their in- 

itials, created by executive order 
of the President, and which vitally 
affect every line of business, in some 
way or other, no matter how small or 
how large. Many of these agencies 
conflict in authority, which makes it 
all the more difficult to do business 
under present conditions. 

In theory, many of these agencies 
are formed for very fine purposes 
from idealistic points of view, such 
as holding down the threat of infla- 
tion ; to prevent one person from hav- 
ing more than his or her share of 
available goods; to stop monopolies, 
etc. However, the purpose of a very 
fine law or regulation can be entirely 
by-passed if those chosen or appoint- 
ed to administer it do a very poor 
job of interpreting it. On the other 
hand, a poor law or regulation, ad- 
ministered by high type men, would 
do a better job than where a good 
law exists with poor administration. 
In spite of all this confusion, how- 
ever, business has been able to do a 
good job, everything considered. 

May I refer to just a few of the 
principal agencies with which the 
business man has to contend, furnish 
reports to, and at times, perhaps, pro- 
test against the unfair or unreason- 
able regulations or officials who may 
govern them or have a part in oper- 
ating them. 


7 There are a great many so- 
“ 


WPG Affects Everyone 


HE WPB, or War Production 
Board, controls the general direc- 
tion of war procurement and produc- 
tion program, and determines _poli- 
cies, plans, procedures and methods of 
various federal departments in speci- 
fication and construction of practical- 
ly everything relating to the war 
effort, except, perhaps, food. This 
agency issues priorities, allocations, 
limitations and various other kinds of 
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orders with a view of seeing that our 
war needs are taken care of first, and 
then the balance provided for civilian 
use. 

I believe the War Production 
Board realizes that hurting business 
hurts the country as a whole, and the 
rank and file of the WPB organiza- 
tion, as now constituted, are really 
trying to see that there is a minimum 
amount of “injury” to any one person 
or industry because of regulations 
they may issue. Mistakes are just 
bound to happen, of course, in an un- 
dertaking as large as trying to con- 
trol the production of practically 
everything but edible articles. The 
WPB, indirectly, more or less con- 
trols food also, because it controls 
packaging and machinery which also 
is necessary for the production and 
distribution of food. 

Then there is the OPA, or Office of 
Price Administration, which has come 
in for a great deal of criticism. Most 


ll 


of the criticism has. been brought 
about because men were put in high 
places who made rules and experi- 
mented with business. There are in 
excess of 500 special price control or- 
ders as well as a number of general 
pricing orders and general maximum 
price regulations itself. Also the 
OPA at times, while allowing an in- 
crease in prices of raw materials, has 
been slow to observe that the manu- 
facturers of the finished products 
using such raw materials should have 
the right to raise his price, because 
business cannot absorb all rises of 
prices in their cost of raw material, 
labor, transportation, etc. Price con- 
trol in theory is a very good thing in 
time of war, but it can also be abused 
in favor of certain interests so as to 
have one class of firms benefit at the 
expense of others. This is something 
that the Government will have to 
come to realize if they want to play 
the game fair, and on an equitable 
basis for large as well as small busi- 
ness. 


Fairplay Must Be the Rule 


[ NTELLIGENT orders, not orders 

that create chaotic and ridiculous 
situations, should be the rule. If or- 
ders and regulations or foolish inter- 
pretation of orders cause hardship on 
business, many lose faith and confi- 
dence in the agency creating them no 
matter what good work has already 
been done. 

T refer by way of example to an ar- 
ticle in the Chicago Journal of Com- 
merce, issue of May 9, 1944, reading 
as follows: 


“WANT TO BUY A JEEP? One 
of the surplus property administra- 
tion’s initial policy declarations was 
that all sales will be subject to “ap- 
plicable regulations of the War Pro- 
duction Board and the Office of Price 
Administration.” This is not as sim- 
ple as it seems on first glance. 

“‘WPB belongs predominantly in the 
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war work field and talks in terms of 
war products, its regulations which 
might govern surplus are consequent- 
ly easy to follow. But OPA’s regula- 
tions deal chiefly with civilian supplies 
and talk in civilian terms; thus any 
surplus war goods sold for civilian 
use will have to come under and be 
translated into civilian price terms. 
“Maybe you have found a jeep for 
sale, and the WPB sees no reason 
why you should not buy it. You move 
on to OPA. 

“How does OPA classify a salable 
jeep? OPA must decide whether it 
is a used passenger car, if it is, it 
isn’t subject to price ceilings and ra- 
tioning. If OPA finds a jeep—your 
picked jeep for the use you want to 
put it to—is a truck, it must be sold 
at regulated truck prices. If you are 
a farmer and OPA classes your jeep 
as a tractor, its price will not only 
be controlled but the sale will be sub- 
ject to rationing. 

“If you want to sit at the controls of 
your jeep and rope steers out on a 
western range, it is logical that OPA, 
by these tokens, might classify it as 
a four-gaited nag—a gait for each 
wheel drive—and you would probably 
have to consult OPA four-gaited 
ceiling prices on the horse market.” 


Theorists Hinder Progress 


I DO not imply that all department 

heads and their assistants in the 
different agencies do not know “what 
it is all about,” but it does seem from 
actual contact with a large number of 
them that, even though there are a lot 
of very good men in these organiza- 
tions, their wishes are offset by a 
number of theorists or people who 
do not move very fast, and a delay 
just for a day costs somebody or some 
industry, perhaps, thousands of dol- 
ars. That is why we cannot get too 
high a type of department heads, as- 
sistants, and people with policy-mak- 
ing authority to handle matters per- 
taining to rationing and pricing. We 
should all work to bring pressure to 
bear toward that end. 

I want to briefly mention two other 
important agencies. 

The War Manpower Commission 
was established by an executive order 
of April 18, 1942, “to make plans, 
programs, and national policies to as- 
sure the most effective mobilization 
and maximum use of the nation’s 
manpower in carrying on the war and 
to issue directives as they may deem 
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Predicts Increase in Bankruptcies 


Irving Kurtz of New York, president of the National Associa- 
tion of Referees in Bankruptcy, in opening the annual conven- 


tion of that organization last month, predicted that “many 


business concerns would be forced to make use of the benefi- 


cent provisions of the bankruptcy act after the war because 


of problems arising from Renegotiation and Termination." 


necessary to carry them out; to esti- 
mate the manpower requirements for 
industry ; check-over all estimates of 
needs for military and civilian man- 
power; direct the different agencies 
of the Government as to the proper 
allocation of available manpower ; to 
formulate legislation needed to facili- 
tate our plans and, with the approval 
of the President, to recommend such 
legislation as they think necessary to 
carry out their purposes.” 


Many Other Agencies 


WE are ordered to conform to the 

policies of a number of other 
agencies, namely, the Selective Ser- 
vice System, the Federal Security 
Agency, the Work Progress Admin- 
istration, the U. S. Civil Service 
Commission, the Department of 
Agriculture, the Office of Defense 
Transportation, etc. 

The Office of Defense Transporta- 
tion is also another agency that af- 
fects all of us. It also was created by 
executive order on Dec. 18, 1941. 
Briefly, it now controls the transpor- 
tation facilities of the nation, whether 
passenger or freight. This agency 
maintains a thorough check on rail- 
road traffic movements and initiates 
measures to relieve or forestall con- 
gestion, and in connection with other 
agencies, it controls movements of 
export freight to ports. It issues or- 
ders as to heavier loading of freight 
cars, pooling of various facilities, 
frozen passenger train schedules, 
prohibited operation of special trains, 
cars, or sections, without permit arid 
the like. Considering the tremendous 
traffic carried on in this country, the 
ODT has functioned fairly well, 
everything considered. More traffic 
and passenger travel, including that 
of the Armed Forces, has been car- 
ried than ever before in history. 

The only way business can remedy 
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harmful conditions created by Gov- 
ernmental agencies is by keeping 
everlastingly on the alert, using all 
influence they can muster on their 
Congressmen and Senators; be ever 
on the watch to see that the WPB, 
the OPA, the ODT, and other Gov- 
ernmental agencies are administered 
in a just, fair and reasonable manner. 
If we find that any members of any 
Governmental agencies are merely 
experimenting with business to see 
what might happen if they do cer- 
tain things, we must be alert to see 
that they are eliminated from that 
organization because they not only do 
the Government a great deal of harm 
by bringing it into disrepute, but help 
ruin businesses as well. 


Our Share in Politics 

S time goes on, the business man 

must become more and more vig- 
ilant. He may not want to get into 
politics directly or run for office, but 
he certainly should see to it that 
whenever necessary, he presents his 
views to his Representative in Con- 
gress and in his own State Legisla- 
ture. At the same time, of course, 
one must realize that just complain- 
ing is of no value unless it is con- 
structive criticism. Constructive criti- 
cism should be welcomed by every- 
one, no matter who it may hit. 

A certain amount of regulation is 
necessary, but it should be reasonable 
and just; fair to both large and small 
businesses, the great corporation as 
well as the one man operator ; fair to 
all, not just to one clique or class. The 
sooner everyone in the Government 
realizes that the Government is cre- 
ated for the benefit of the citizen, not 
the citizen for the benefit of the Gov- 
ernment, the better off all of us 
Americans will be, both from a mef- 
tal and, perhaps, a financial setup. 
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Customer and Sales Analysis 


Pp ca Ubsed by a olarge Manufacturer Having Many J tems 


The National Screw & Manu- 

facturing Co. first. From the 

tiniest bolt, nut, screw or rivet 
to the largest, the National line of 
headed and threaded products con- 
tains 40,000 regular stock items and 
8,000 special items. At present we 
are producing 15,000,000 pieces per 
day on 3200 production machines— 
a record of which we are very proud. 
National’s engineering and metal- 
lurgical experience, modern manu- 
facturing and heat treating, closely 
integrated production layout, includ- 
ing our own wire mill, enable us to 
give exceptional service. Service 
which can be given only by loyal and 
skilled veterans backed by 55 years 
of manufacturing fastening experi- 
ence. 

If the 16 acres of floor space were 
converted to a single story building 
100 feet wide, it would extend 1% 
miles. If the 30,000 tons of raw 
material used last year were con- 
verted to one continuous piece, it 
would go around the world 20 times. 
So much for the preamble—we are 
acquainted now. 


We currently issue about 600 in- 
voices per day containing from one 
to 8 or 10 items per invoice. During 
1943 we received in excess of 72,000 
customers’ orders and contracts con- 
taining from one to over 200 items 
per order. If the typed order sets 
were laid end to end, there would be 
over forty miles of typing in one 
year. If the order-invoice copies and 
carbon paper in these same order sets 
were spread on the ground, they 
would cover 80 acres. 


“ I'd like to acquaint you with 
» 


The Problem We Faced 


OW, let’s look at the problem fac- 
ing us in 1939 when it was de- 
cided to improve and simplify sales 
and customer statistics. Reports, de- 
tailed to the point of confusion be- 
Cause of the volume, were produced 
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on tabulating equipment and it was 
necessary to transcribe details to 
customer cards. Large and small 
customers were not segregated, and 
careful review of the card records 
was necessary each month to reveal 
weak spots, but the principal cus- 
tomers were 20% of the total number 
of customers. Many details not es- 
sential to good sales coverage were 
tabulated and posted. These were 
the basis features to examine. 

A thorough study by top manage- 
ment (including Sales Dept.) of the 
useful and necessary information 
which could be issued promptly was 
the first step. Then various methods 
of data gathering were investigated 
and after several more meetings, the 
Keysort system (McBee) and a 
multi-register accounting machine 
(Sundstrand) were selected for the 
detail work. To present the data re- 
quested by the management, the Unit 
Analysis (McBee) form of report 
was adopted. “The Unit Analysis 
principle advantages are: preprinted 
items eliminate typing, the figures are 
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in outside columns for visual com- 
parison, no prior months’ figures are 
retyped, and standardization results 
in simplification. The result—the 
final reports and statements were is- 
sued from five to ten days earlier 
each month at a considerable saving 
in clerical expense. 


Our first approach to the details 
was to make each document or record 
serve more than one purpose, if pos- 
sible. We have made some simplifi- 
cations since the precedure was 
adopted in 1940, and we are planning 


other improvements for post-war 
business. These exhibits show the 
accomplishments. 


The Order—Invoice Set 


XHIBIT 1 displays the three cus- 

tomers’ copies and the accounts 
receivable copy of the 13 part order- 
invoice set. At the first writing all 
copies necessary to produce, pack, 
ship and invoice are typed in the 
Order Department. The Invoice Di- 
vision receives the first five copies, 
the fifth copy, not displayed, is a 
pricing copy which is retained in the 
Invoice Division file until final ship- 
ment is made. After invoicing, the 
accounts receivable copies are re- 
leased in daily lots to the Accounts 
Receivable Department for posting to 
the customer’s account. Then it is 
used by the General Accounting Di- 
vision for statistical purposes, ex- 
plained later. 


The invoice copies show all infor- 
mation necessary to record and com- 
plete the transaction. Invoices are 
posted in total on the ledger using 
code reference for the item having the 
largest value, in this instance, code 
0111 is used as shown on the ledger 
(Exhibit 3) and statement (Exhibit 
4). Since we clear inventory accounts 
by pounds, it is necessary to have the 
net weight and sales value of each 
product code and each priority rat- 
ing. The invoice shows code 0111— 
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2908# and $1500, and code 0141— 
432# and $1200. 

Exhibit 2 shows the two Keysort 
cards used to record statistically the 
sale to Your Manufacturing Co. The 
numerical coding for priority ratings 
is shown opposite Exhibit 1, the in- 
voice has priority rating AA1 and 
the numerical code is 2. For statistical 
purposes we tabulate, by product code 
number, quantity pounds and sales 
value. Quantity is recorded by gross, 
hundred, pound and piece depending 
on the type of product, but the same 
quantity unit is used for all items in 
the code. Consequently, item one and 
on the invoice is recorded as 2 (pri- 
ority rating), 0111 (product code 
number), 1000 (the quantity unit is 
gross for this code), 2908 Ibs. (the 
net product weight) and $1500 (sales 
value). Item 2 is recorded 2 (pri- 
ority rating), 0141 (product code 
number), 1200 (gross), 432 Ib. and 
$1200. For subsequent sorting, the 
Keysort cards are slotted in the prod- 
uct number and priority rating sec- 
tions. Critical material, such as alu- 
minum, is slotted in the ‘‘Material’’ 
block for priority use. 










TRIPLICATE 






DUPLICATE INVOICE a 


FTER all Keysort cards have 

been produced for one day’s lot 
of invoices, the accounting machine 
gives us totals of quantity, pounds, 
and value. The value total must agree 
with the totals from accounts receiv- 
able postings. At the end of each 
week, all Keysort cards for the week 
are sorted to product code number 
and a tabulation is made, on a wide 
tape, of quantity, pounds and sales 
value for each code. The cards then 
are sorted by priority rating and sales 
value tabulated for the Priority Di- 
vision. 

At the end of the second week, a 
similar tabulation is made and the pre- 
ceding week’s totals are included for 
each code and an accumulative tabu- 
lation is obtained. Consequently, when 
the last week’s totals are run, the 
month’s code tabulation is complete. 
We use an eight register and two 
cross-footer accounting machine 
which also is used for other work, but 
a six register machine will provide 
code totals and final totals of quan- 
tity, pounds and sales value. 

The final tabulation tape is used to 
credit finished goods inventory ac- 
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counts—the pounds shipped of each 
product code is extended at the code 
cost and the cost value is totalled on 
the tape. The priority data is not dis- 
played, but this is a simple report 
easily prepared from the Keysort 
media. The product code number sales 
reports will be explained later in Ex- 
hibits 8 and 9. 

Exhibit 3 is the accounts receivable 
ledger and Exhibit 4 the statement, 
both posted at the same time. We 
have obtained permission from more 
than 50 per cent of our customers to 
eliminate the statement. We added 
one feature to the ledger “Net Sales 
Month to Date,” in order to have sta- 
tistical data on customer sales. This 
accumulation of sales adds very little 
to the posting and saves a separate 
operation to obtain the data on cus- 
tomers’ sales required by the Sales 
Department. By showing the accumu- 
lative sales in this manner, it is as cur- 
rent as the accounts receivable post- 


ing. 
Ledger Entries Not Disturbed 


HE usual ledger entries are not 
disturbed by the accumulation of 
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O ORIGINAL INVOICE © = NO RATING 
1 = AAA 
O 2440 EAST 75TH ST. ¢ CLEVELAND. OHIO 
CUSTOMER ORDER NO & DATE scHEDULE TERMS WET 3 DAYS OUR ORDER NO 2 7 AAI 
1/20/44 1% «10TH 696 14tI8 
Oo , 2819 20/4 AT ONCE # — O 4 = AR? 
F A 200# BELOW CL) 6 = AA2X 
it | INVOICE NO. & DATE Oo 
O 6 YOUR MANUFACTURING CO. 3/31/44 O 5 7 = AAs 
5 DAYTON, OHIO SHIPPED VIA &@ DATE 9 - AMY 
O; HY C 3/30/48 O O 
™ - 5 10 = AAS 
Oe 8. NO GROSS wT NET WT O Oo 
STORES DEPT. (Exhabst 2) 4173 3507 3340 nD PRODUCT CODE NUMBER 
O= a ee a A O OL10 = REGULAR STEEL MACHINE SCREWS WITH NUTS 
° aa | “ 0 0 O11 = REGULAR STEEL MACHINE SCREWS WITHOUT NUTS 
| O O112 = SPECIAL STEEL MACHINE SCREWS WITHOUT NUTS 
RD HD STEEL MACHINE SCREWS 
Oo PART 113963 O OD ease 
| 1/420 x 1-1/2 148 000 |. 50GRO. 1500.00 5 O14! = BRASS MACHINE SCREWS WITHOUT NUTS 
O CODE O11! = 29088 O O non 
! 
| OVAL HD BRASS MACHINE SCREWS e 0175 = STAINLESS STEEL MACHINE SCREWS = PHILLIPS RECESSED HEAD 
| O | 172 800 | 8-32 x 1/4 1172 800 |1.00GRO. 1200.00 6 O 
O CODE O18! = 432# 2700.00 a 
| O10 0 |0 |0 |O|O 90000,0000000 oo°o ooo 
he LS | 8 ef — *a 
O | oll 
i! 6 
one! “0 
O o/9/0%)}; }-0 
i oO" Be - i aa (Exhibst_2) 3 
Oo o-|| o- eT — | semerrry [rows 
0 oO"; Ol mar 31 | 2 ont 
or) jor]: | 
9") jO"!) 
oO o-| ort | SALES_ANALYSIS CARD - THE NATIONA AL SCREW & MFG. CO. CLEVELAND, 0. m 
w wt | nes oma is Sed oi cae aa 
9 lg lon! Prey ates ——T onwonnes — za serena er =r] eS a2 - 
0 o7|/{0 90000000000000000 000'0000'900'0 
LA CANS TIVE MA ™ ™ IPT OF IW MATERIAL M URNED WITHOUT OUR SHIP 2 | ~ 
ee ee eee ne ee re ae ee | ae Ot | 2 oi | 1200] waz | 200.0 SS 
OQ O7|! \sates ANALYSIS S CARD - [THE NATIONAL SCREW & MFG. CO. CLEVELAND, 0. CH: ° 
. jz) ‘SALES. ANALY canine MATION. SENET © 8S. CO. CLERAND, ¢ Segal Lae 
Q* ‘ r . a pa separ ne 7. oe zeta z ie ' + ° 
TO asin fon wonraat nn ean arene 0.9.9 :0:.9 0590 9:99 0's 0 o'o 
OUP ClLAuwe AGAINST TRANSPORTATION COMPANY FOR DAMAGE IN TRANSIT MUST GE SUPPORTED BY NOTATION ON EXPENSE 81. 
ACCOUNTS RECEIVABLE - RETURN TO ACCOUNTING DEPARTMENT A 
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sales, as you will notice. For instance, 
prior to posting the cash credit of 
$22,500 on March 30, the account bal- 
ance was $54,800 and the accumula- 
tive sales balance was $32,300. In- 
voices and credits for allowances or 
returns are the only entries which af- 
fect both balances. Consequently, the 
cash credit brings the two balances 
into agreement. At the close of a 
month, the sales column total is closed 
by a month stamp and the total of 
$35,000 is posted to the sales sum- 
mary card. 

Exhibit 5, the sales summary card, 
shows the monthly sales and accumu- 
lative sales year to date. In the ex- 
hibit the March sales of $35,000 are 
added to the February accumulation 
of $160,000 to produce a four months’ 
total of $195,000. The sales summary 
cards are addressographed with cus- 
tomer’s name, address and identifica- 
tion number at the first of each year 
and the cards are slotted for sorting. 
The identification code 11-04-731 of 
Your Manufacturing Co. means: 11 
—Refrigeration and Air Condition- 
ing Industry, 04—George Smith is 
National’s salesman calling on you 


(Behibst 3) 


NAME 
ADORESS DAYTON, OHIO 
city 
(1-08-73! 
_DUN Aa Al ___CRINT 2/1/44 _NATLCR. A * terws l0th Prox. 
DATE FOLIO [KEY] CHARGES CREDIT BALANCE OATE Memb ye aac 
: suaeeneenn iauien suns = 
§3 250.00 30 750.00 
MAR 28 If oll 250.00 53 500.00 31 000.00 
MAR 29 I% O12 800.00 54% 300.00 31 800.00 
MAR 30 1% O15 500.00 5% 800.00 32 300.00 
WAR 30 cs 5 22 500.00 32 300.00 
MAR 31 IZ Oil 2 700.00 35 000.00 35 000.00 
statement (Exhtbst 4) 


THE NATIONAL SCREW & MFG. COMPANY 
2440 €. 75TH ST. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 


YOUR MANUFACTURING COMPARKY 
DAYTON, OHIO 


ITEMIZED STATEMENT WILL BE FORWARDED UPON REQUEST. 


DATE FOLIO CHARGES CREDITS 
WAR 28 | oll 
WAR 29 | O12 
WAR 30 | Olls 
WAR 30 c 5 
MAR 31 1 oll 
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and 731—serial number or alphabeti- 
cal position in the accounts receivable 
ledger. Your Manufacturing Co. is a 
large customer so this position is slot- 
ted for simplified sorting to produce 
the large customer report—Exhibit 
7. Also, Your Manufacturing Co. was 
customer number 5 in 1943 and this 
position number is slotted, again to 
reduce work of sorting. All this slot- 
ting is done before the year gets un- 
der way to eliminate the usual hand 
sorting found in other methods. 


Sales Summary Cards Sorted 


T the close of each month, the 
sales summary cards are sorted by 
industry classification to prepare the 
upper half of Exhibit 6—Sales by In- 
dustry. This is a simple two position 
sort and the tabulation of current 
month's sales and accumulated sales 
is done on a double width tape—both 
totals are obtained at the same time. 
Then the cards are sorted to sales- 
men and the lower half of Exhibit 6 
—Sales by Salesmen and Territory, 
is produced. This is a similar opera- 
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YOUR MAKUFACTURING COMPAKY 
DAYTOW, OHIO 
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tion to the one just mentioned. After 
this report is completed, the sales of 
commission salesmen by customers 
are listed without additional sorting 
since the numbers assigned to the 
commission salesmen are in a sepa- 
rate block and the cards are in order 
for the report. 

For the duration we eliminated the 
detailed statement to our own sales- 
men. The addressograph plates of 
customers are position tabbed for each 
salesman and we formerly listed each 
salesman’s complete customer roster. 
From this monthly report to the sales- 
man, on which were shown current 
and accumulative sales, the previous 
report was prepared and the tape was 
unnecessary. 

The original study of customer im- 
portance revealed that 250 large cus- 
tomers were providing more than 80 
per cent of the total volume. We 


decided to use 150 customers in the 
monthly reports—the first 125 were 
to be reported according to the pre- 
vious year’s relative volume and the 
other 25 might change each quarter 
according to the current year’s vol- 
ume accumulated at the end of each 
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SALES BY 
INDUSTRY CLASSIFICATION 


Refrigeration & Air Conditioning 
General Electrical Industry 


21 Agricultural Implements 
22 Bicycle, Motorcycle, Velocipede,-ete. 
27 Railroad & Car Builders 
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quarter. Consequently, the 125 cus- 
tomer names are preprinted on a 
year’s supply of forms and the re- 
maining 25 are typed each quarter. 


Report Covers 150 Customers 


RF XHIBIT 7 displays the first part 

of the three parts necessary to 
report 150 customers’ sales. Your 
Manufacturing Co. was in position 5 
at the end of the 1943 fiscal year and 
at the end of four months in 1944 
is in position 3. Large corporations 
having several locations are reported 
as one on this report. 

Prior to National’s departure from 
civilian to war production, we fur- 
nished the Sales Department data on 
specific product code number sales by 
customers. This was done by using 
pre-slotted Keysort cards displayed in 
Exhibit 2. For the 250 selected large 
customers, a supply of Keysort cards, 
gang slotted with the customer’s iden- 
tification number, was filed in a spe- 
cial movable tray at the clerk’s desk. 
When an invoice came through for 
one of these customers, the required 
number of these pre-slotted cards 
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were withdrawn for use. After the 
reports were completed for the month, 
all of the cards for each selected cus- 
tomer were sorted by customer 
in product coke number sequence. 
Very quickly we tabulated the 
sales for a customer, as a little 
familiarity with the slotting enables 
a clerk to locate a particular custom- 
er’s cards without actually sorting the 
cards. 

Exhibit 8—Sales by Product Codes. 
We have 140 product code numbers 
and 33 classes of product or product 
groups. It was impossible and un- 
necessary to show the movement in 
all codes so a selection was made of 
the important specific codes and prod- 
uct groups which would be helpful to 
the Sales Department. For example, 
the machine screw group lists only 8 
specific codes but actually there are 
16 codes in this group. However, the 
total for the group includes all ma- 
chine screw codes. 

In this group you will find the two 
codes used in Exhibit 2—codes 0111 
and 0141. This report is prepared 
from the tape previously referred to 
and is probably one of the easiest to 
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SALES BY 
LARGE ACCOUNTS 1-50 

SMITH MOTOR CO. 2 
JONES ELECTRIC MFG. CO. | -6.0 
| JACKSON IMPLEMENT CO. 5| 3.6] 180 000 
|WAGNER SUPPLY CO. 4| 3.8] 190 000 
‘YOUR MANUFACTURING COMPANY) 3| 3.9/ 195 000 
[FRENCH REFRIGERATION CO. 6| 3.4| 170 000 
GEORGE euerrae co. 10| 2.4] 120 000 
|MORTON TRACTOR CO. 7| 3.2] 160 000 
|NEW YORK CHAIN STORES 15|/ 1.4] .70 000 
|PADUCAH HARDWARE CO. 8| 3.0] 150 000 
HUMMEL CORPORATION 13} 1.8] 90 000 
CLEVELAND WASHING MACHINE | 9| 2.6| 130 000 
GOOD ENGINEERING CO. 12| 2.0] 100 000 
AUTO PARTS SUPPLY CO. 11] 2.2] 110 000 
SAFETY CLEANER CO. 19} .6/ 30 000 
CLEAN SWEEPER CO. 14/ 1.6] 80 000 
CENTURY BODY CORP. 17| 1.0] 50 000 ke 
|MODERN MOTOR CAR CO. 20} .4| 20 000 
|STRONG WHEEL DIV. 16} 1.2] 60 000 
|STOUT PRODUCTS CO. 20) 2 8 000 
|FAIR EXPORT CORP. ig} .8! 40 000 
|HANSON & cs 25| .2| 12 000 
|NEW HARD 2t| .3) 15 000 
‘LAKE CONSTRUCT! ON co. 35| I 000 

BOD ON mY 000 

TAL ACCOUNTS 1-25 A 
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complete. The specific code values are 
copied directly from the tape, but it 
is necessary to total the product group 
sales for the current month. The ac- 
cumulative sales are obtained by add- 
ing the current month’s sales to the 
previous month’s accumulative sales 
and is done very quickly on a key- 
driven calculator. 


Explanation of Codes 


OU might be interested in the 

product code foundation which, if 
carefully planned, is an important fac- 
tor in sorting and tabulating statistics. 
Let’s use 0111 as an example—the 
first two digits (01) mean machine 
screws, the third (1) means steel 
(high and low carbon) and the fourth 
(1) means regular product without 
nuts. The first two digits are product 
group designations, the third is steel 
(high and low carbon) regardless of 
the product and the fourth always 
means regular product without nuts 
when used in connection with bolts 
and screws. Let’s take 0141—the only 
change is in the third digit. 4 means 

(Continued on page 22) 
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36 | m1 38, | hours 
Machine Screws 23.3] § 320 000 




























Stove Bolts 
Machine Screw Nuts 
Carriage Bolts 
Machine Bolts 
Wood Screws 

Sheet Metal Screws 
C. P. Nuts 
8. F. Nuts 
Wing Nuts 
Milled Work 
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$e SALES BY %. oF 
SALES PRODUCT GROUPS SALES 
20.0 | Machine Screws 25.0| t 250 000 
3.0 | Stove Bolts 2.8 140 000 | 
4.0 | Machine Screw Nuts 9.2 210 000 | 
1.0 | Carriage Bolts 1.2 60 000 
2.5 | Machine Bolts 2.6 130 000 
11.0] Wood Screws 9.2) 460 000 
2.0 | Sheet Metal Screws 1.8 90 000 
1.5] C.P. Nuts 1.6 80 000 
14.0| 8 F. Nuts 4.4 720 000 
1.2| Wing Nuts 1.3 65 000 
17.0 | Milled Work 16.8 840 000 
8.0 Cap Screws, 6.4 320 000 


11 Other Codes 
TOTAL SALES—rais year 
TO} SALES 
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FIGURING, ACCOUNTING AND STATISTICAL MACHINES ° 
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Tarawa... Kwajalein... Biak ... Saipan . . . Guam—the 
roll call is long of the island strongholds that have reeled 


under the powerful punches of American naval task forces, 


driving relentlessly toward the Philippines, the China Sea, the 
Asiatic mainland and Japan. 


This crushing naval power ranges far because it takes its 
bases with it... a triumphant achievement of farsighted 
planning, building, equipping and supplying. 

A traveling base is made up of fleets of supply ships, cargo 
ships, tankers, ammunition ships, transports, hospital ships, 
repair ships and other auxiliary craft in support of the fightin 
fleet. Traveling bases make modern task forces self-contained, 
fit for weeks of action in vast stretches of sea without turning 
back to friendly ports. 


Maintaining this huge, complicated naval organization involves 
statistical, figuring and accounting work that never ends. 
Burroughs machines help here, as in hundreds of other war- 
time operations, performing important calculations, producing 
vital records. 


BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY: DETROIT 32 


Burroughs 
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NORDEN BOMBSIGHTS —Years of experience 
in precision manufacturing are enabling Bur- 
roughs to render an extremely important service 
to the nation by producing and delivering the 
famous Norden bombsight—one of the most 
precise instruments used in modern warfare. 


* * * 
FIGURING AND ACCOUNTING MACHINES are 


also being produced by Burroughs for the Army, 
Navy, U.S. Government, Lend-Lease and those 
business . enterprises whose requirements are 
approved by the War Production Board. 





Back the Bunch Who Pack the Punch! 
BUY ANOTHER WAR BOND TODAY! 


BUSINESS MACHINE SUPPLIES 
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What Are Adequate Reserves on 


Terminated Contracts? 


How can we determine adequate 
reserves for losses on accounts 
receivable in war times. Par- 
ticularly what reserves should 
be set up for losses on terminated 
contracts? When we ponder the pos- 
sibilities of these questions we find 
they cover a lot of territory. I am 
not qualified to offer a satisfactory 
answer to the questions for every one, 
and I am not sure that any one +s 
qualified to give a complete answer. 
What may be adequate reserves for 
one firm would not be adequate for 
another. This is, however, a prob- 
lem brought on by the war for many, 
if not all of us. Perhaps we can get 
some benefit by taking a more or less 
concrete example and among our- 
selves try to answer some questions 
that will come to mind. 

I am assuming that you are manu- 
facturers and that you are manufac- 
turing for the war program. The 
example is The Washburn Company, 
which I represent. During normal 
times we sell a few hundred accounts 
in the wire hardware jobbing line, 
wire kitchenware jobbers and house- 
furnishings. Also a number of wire 
specialty accounts. Over a period of 
years our experience guided us so 
that we could determine a_ reserve 
for losses fairly accurately — our 
losses over a number of years have 
been less than one-half of one per 
cent. 


100% On War Production 


ITH the coming of war, we 

cut off manufacturing of our 
regular lines and in a very short time 
were manufacturing only on war con- 
tract items. These were entirely for- 
eign to our usual production. Our 
lines previously had been for stock 
while the war items were all to defi- 
nite special orders.. We, in general, 


waited until these special orders were 
received and passed for credit before 
even ordering raw material. 
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Accountant, The Washburn Co., 
Worcester, Mass. 





Our customers are now different, 
the number much fewer—probably 
not more than one-quarter as many 
as in peace time. Our customers for 
war orders are both prime and sub- 
contractors—about 25% of the vol- 
ume prime contracts, and 75% sub- 
contracts. We eliminated the 25% 
prime as far as bad debt losses were 
concerned. I realize that some may 
take exception to that. So far, we 
have not lost any accounts receivable 
on Government accounts, but we have 
waited a long time for payment in 
some cases. 

I mentioned that our customers are 
fewer in war time. The sales per cus- 
tomer are much larger, however, and 
our total volume, in dollars, 50% in- 
creased. The problem for us of how 
to determine an adequate reserve for 
losses on accounts receivable narrows 
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itself into these factors: 

1. Fewer accounts than usual. 

2. New accounts in most part. 

3. Larger orders on contracts with 
corresponding larger amounts on each 
ledger. 

4. Past history of debt losses of 
little or no value. 


War Losses Low 


A NTICIPATING that our war 

operations might result in greater 
losses, on account of bad debts, than 
usual, we charged expense (or P. & 
L., if you will), and credit reserve 
for possible losses. This was done 
each month on an arbitrary basis. 
You will recall that I mentioned our 
peace time losses were less than one- 
half of one per cent. The amount we 
charged to operations each month was 
even less than this percentage. This 
resulted in an accumulation against 
the reserve because our actual losses 
were less than the reserve set up. At 
the end of the year we reviewed our 
actual receivables and tried to deter- 
mine the correct reserve for the defi- 
nite receivables on the book at that 
time. The reserve that seemed neces- 
sary was less than the accumulating 
amount. An offsetting entry credit- 
ing operations and debiting the re- 
serve account was made to correct 
this excess. 

One might well ask, why go to the 
bother and trouble of charging an 
amount each month and making a cor- 
rection entry at the end of the year? 
We did this because of the change in 
our business. The two years we have 
operated this way have given us a 
short history on which to judge our’ 
present type of customers. Many of 
the accounts are new, i.e., war time 
organizations, and a greater percent- 
age, even though previously estab- 
lished, have lower ratings than our 
former accounts. . 

The actual losses have proven to be 
less with respect to sales than when 
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Those whose business involves the 
extension of loans or credit properly 
take many precautions to make sure 
that those who receive these benefits 


will be able to meet their obligations. 


They investigate the past record of 
a business, its present status, its 
future prospects. They evaluate the 
capabilities of its management and, 


most of all, they weigh the dangers 


which beset the business and what 


protective measures have been taken 


against these dangers. 


How good a credit risk is he? 


All Forms of Insurance and Bonding Protection 


One requirement which a prudent 
banker or credit manager logically in- 
sists upon is protection against loss 
caused by the dishonesty of employees 
of the business. An uninsured dis- 
honesty loss, just as an uninsured fire, 
can so disastrously affect a business 
that it might be unable to meet its 


obligations. 


On the other hand, the healthy 
business which has the proper insurance 
protection, including Dishonesty In- 
surance, will always make a better 
eredit risk. 






AETNA CASUALTY AND SURETY COMPANY 


AFFILIATED WITH ZTNA LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


AUTOMOBILE INSURANCE COMPANY 


HAR T F- O'R. D 
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STANDARD FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
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we were manufacturing our regular 
line and selling the jobbing and 
housewares accounts. This, I believe, 
can be accounted for by the fact that 
in general everything has been mov- 
ing forward toward a goal—and the 
Government has been pushing all ac- 
tive items. In other words, money 
has been made available to support 
each contract. 


Termination a Problem 


HE real problem comes in set- 

tling termination charges and 
knowing how much, if any, reserve 
to set aside for this type of receivable. 
The experience for most of us in 
these cases is of small consequence 
when, compared with what we may 
expect should the war end suddenly, 
or when the war does end. You will 
recall that the reserve which we are 
considering is to include reserve for 
losses on termination charges, as well 
as reserve for ordinary receivables. I 
think you will agree, if you have had 
any considerable number of termina- 
tion charges, that they are not ordi- 
nary receivables. 


I am not sure that the way we 
handle termination charges is gen- 
erally accepted accounting practice— 
I do know, however, that some ac- 
counting firms approve of it. 

We do not immediately enter as 
accounts receivable the amount which 
we determine, from our cost and ex- 
pense records, should be the termina- 
tion charge. We send the customer 
an invoice for the full amount to 
which we believe we are entitled. 


We set aside in deferred account 
(process inventory) the costs accu- 
mulated (factory cost, that is) against 
the particular order that has been 
terminated. When the invoice which 
is sent the customer has been agreed 
upon then we enter the charge into 
accounts receivable and the cost is 
transferred to cost of sales. You have 
all had the experience, no doubt, of 
placing a claim for a terminated con- 
tract and have your customer claim 


that it is too much for one reason or 


another. By not entering into ac- 
counts receivable the amount of. the 
charge until an agreement is reached, 
one avoids showing any anticipated 
profit that may not be realized and 
also avoids the necessity of setting up 
a reserve or making some other ad- 
justment to cover what had not been 
agreed upon as the receivable figure. 
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HE accumulated reserve which 
we have built up month by month 
has been more than enough to cover 
our actual losses on ordinary accounts 
receivable, as well as accounts receiv- 
able growing out of terminated con- 
tracts. Whether or'not we will be 
able to estimate an adequate reserve 
for the end of the war terminations 
will remain to be seen. 
What we have done and are trying 
to do in this connection is only one 


Sound Credit and 


(Continued from page 10) 
of those who are qualified to help 
them. 


Need for Guidance 


ERE, I think, a sound insur- 
ance program and a sound credit 
policy go hand in hand. Just as 
it behooves the credit executive to 
guide this business neophyte around 
the dangers and pitfalls he might en- 
counter, so can your insurance coun- 
selor aid and assist by recommending 
a sound insurance program that will 
safeguard his limited capital and pro- 
tect his interest. This is a problem 
that both of us must accept and I 
know of no greater service that the 
credit executive or the insurance 
counselor can render than to see that 
small business and the business en- 
terprise of our returning soldiers are 
guided along sound, sane, business 
policies. 

Just as a sound credit policy is the 
essential foundation for domestic 
business, it is as much or more so in 
the field of foreign trade. 


In the war effort America has built 
and developed a productive capacity 
that transcends anything we have 
ever known—in fact, it is beyond the 
imagination of the majority of us. 

At the same time that we have been 
building our productive capacity we 
have been creating a Merchant Ma- 
rine unequaled in‘the world’s history. 
At the close of the war it is estimated 
that we will have enough shipping to 
carry the entire world’s trade. 

In the past our volume of exports 
has varied from 7% to 15% of our 
total production and what we know 
as “good times” has generally been 
the period when we have been able 
to sell to our foreign customers more 
than 10% of our productive capacity. 


method. Some of you may have tried 
other plans. Many of you may have 
followed your peace time policy. An- 
other way might be to set a gauge of 
losses by credit ratings—accounts of 
over a million AAA a very small per- 
centage of loss, for example, those 
with B rating perhaps a little higher 
percentage of loss and so on. 

If what has been said has prompted 
any one to want to tell what they are 
doing about reserves for losses, I will 
be glad to hear what others are doing. 


Sound Insurance 


The problem of foreign trade is 
destined to be a very controversial 
one. American business must scruti- 
nize with care any plan that is pro- 
posed, in order to be sure that sound 
credit policies are adhered to in refer- 
ence to our foreign trade, the same 
as in our domestic trade. 


Our Monetary Problem 


Af the recent conference at Bret- 

ton Woods, schemes were pro- 
posed and plans made for an interna- 
tional monetary fund in order to 
bring about currency stabilization— 
this fund to be approximately 8 to 10 
billions of dollars, of which the 
United States’ share would be from 
2% to 234 billion dollars. This, re- 
member, is in addition to the proposed 
United Nations bank for reconstruc- 
tion and development, for which capi- 
tal of 10 billion dollars is proposed 
and to which the United States would 
contribute about one-third. The 
United Nations bank is designed to 
operate in the long term credit field 
and to supplement and _ participate 
with private capital in investments re- 
garded too risky to attract private 
capital loans. 

The international monetary fund 
would be utilized to bring about a 
stabilization of currencies throughout 
the world. 

The plans as now proposed have 
been subject to justifiable criticism on 
the part of the American credit 
executive, particularly as they pertain 
to the stabilization fund. 

Without going into detail, one of 
the principal objections is that the 
payment of the various countries’ 
quota would be 10% in gold and the 
balance in national currency of their 
country. Now our currency has a 
recognized value, whereas, the cur- 
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rency of some of the participating na- 
tions is certainly of undetermined 
value, as, for example, who can say 
accurately what is the value of the 
lire or of what value the franc will 
be, or that of any other of the lib- 
erated countries. 

The control of this fund would be 
through a voting power related to 
the quota, so this country would be 
likened to that of an individual who 
puts up most of the money for a 
bank, the majority of whose directors 
consist of its prospective as well as 
actual debtors. The credit executive 
sees a number of other items in the 
plan that are not within the scope 
of a sound credit program but the 
above are mentioned only to prove 
the necessity of exercising extraordi- 
nary care when it comes to the for- 
mulation of a global credit policy. 


Greatest Good for Most 


GUCH are some of the problems 

that face the credit executive in 
establishing a sound credit policy for 
the economy of this country and for 
the world. 

A study of the respective fields of 
insurance and credit indicates that 
throughout the years steady progress 
has been made in reaching what we 
described as the meaning of sound 
credit and sound insurance—‘“the 
greatest good for the ultimate benefit 
of the greatest number.” 

However, certain policies adopted 
by our present Administration seem 
to be hindering rather than helping 
the forward progress of our business 
program. The Administration has 
established credit agencies lending 
Government funds for a vast miscel- 
lany of purposes. The Government 
has gone into the fields of banking, 
mortgage insurance, commodity lend- 
ing, home financing, industrial ex- 
pansion and market development. 
There are over 40 Governmental 
Agencies engaged in lending Uncle 
Sam’s money on terms and condi- 
tions which the intelligent credit 
executive would not pass under usual 
standards of banking, mortgaging or 
in commercial trade. The Govern- 
ment also has entered into the insur- 
ance field, and, while the advance in 
that direction has been limited, the 
trend of the Government’s effort is 
apparent and should be realized by 
every student of insurance. Senator 


George, the esteemed statesman from 
our State, as Chairman of the Sen- 
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COMMERCIAL CREDIT 





WILL SET ASIDE 


CCONVErSION 


Cash for You 


M**= SURE you will have all 
the cash you'll need for your 
reconversion period. Commercial 
Credit will earmark thousands or 
millions of its funds for your use. 


The process is simple. We will help 
you determine how much reconver- 
sion cash you will need from outside 
sources, at what points on the road 


Financing of Machinery 
and Equipment 


We finance the purchase of 
new or used machinery and 
equipment from manufac- 


turers or the Government. It 
can be paid for over a period 
of years from the profits it 
earns. Of course such finan- 
cing relieves the seller of all 
credit liability. 





you will need it, and then reserve 
that much of our money for your use 
when and if needed. Thus you ap- 
proach reconversion knowing what 
outside cash you'll need, where it is 
coming from, how much it will cost. 


By doing this, you'll be sure of 
cash to reconvert, rebuild, re-equip 
. .. buy other plants . . . buy machin- 
ery and equipment . . . finance devel- 
opment costs, sales expenses, adver- 
tising . . . meet tax or renegotiation 
payments... 
until wartime assets become liquid 
... or until the income from civilian 
production is flowing in. 


and without waiting 


Don’t be left standing in line for 
the cash you'll need: line the cash up 
now! Phone, wire or write Commer- 
cial Credit Company, Baltimore 2, 
Maryland. You'll get the prompt 
attention the situation requires. 


Commercial Credit 


Company 
Baltimore 2, Maryland 


Commercial Financing Divisions: 


New York Chicago 


San Francisco 


Los Angeles Portland, Ore. 


Capital and Surplus More Than $65,000,000 


INSTALLMENT FINANCING OFFICES LOCATED IN PRINCIPAL CITIES OF UNITED STATES & CANADA 
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ate Committee on Post-War Eco- 
nomic Policies and Plans, points out 
that business has reached a fork in 
the road where it must see a clear 
path ahead if it is to go forward and 
expand. 

In this report it is our sincere be- 
lief that Senator George is eminently 
correct. If government is to assume 
any responsibility at all it must be 
sure that that responsibility would 
tend to improve rather than to hinder 
the progress of our economy. If it 
is conceded that national economic 
welfare cannot be achieved, nor can 
private enterprise be maintained with- 
out the help and cooperation of gov- 
ernment, then it is the government’s 
responsibility to adopt policies which 
will aid industry to function as effec- 
tively as possible in promoting the 
welfare of the American people; 
therefore, our government should, in 
our opinion, do the following things: 


Encourage individual enterprise, 
effort and group cooperation ; 

Protect equally the rights and in- 
terests of management, agriculture, 
labor and all other groups; 

Prevent all forms of lawlessness 
and gangsterism ; 

Protect the authority of manage- 
ment that is essential to efficient op- 
eration ; 


Make possible an orderly adjust- 
ment of wartime distortions in the 
wage structure; 


Administer government as eco- 
nomically as possible: 

Keep taxes as low as possible and 
so change our methods of taxation as 
to encourage efficiency of business 
operation, investment, new enterprise 
and risk taking; 

Accomplish an orderly industrial 
reconversion by adopting fair and 
helpful policies of contract termina- 
tion and disposal of surplus plants 
and commodities in collaboration with 
business, labor and other elements of 
private enterprise ; 


Participate in every practical co- 
operative effort to remove unneces- 
sary and detrimental barriers to 
international trade, but protect by 
reasonable import duty, the jobs of 
American workers in _ industries, 
whose existence is nationally impor- 
tant and who are at a serious disad- 
vantage because of low wages in com- 
peting countries. 

If such be our government’s re- 
sponsibility, then there certainly rests 
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upon us a personal responsibility, and 
this is, as I see it, for each of us 
who is interested in a sound credit 
policy and a sound insurance pro- 
gram in this country to fight for the 
preservation of a system of govern- 
ment that will enable us to have 
sound insurance and sound credit. 

It behooves each individual to take 
a more personal interest in our gov- 
ernment, both local and national, to 
familiarize himself with the import 
of each article of legislation and 
analyse its impact upon our business 
structure. 

Each of us has vested within him- 
self that sacred right of suffrage but 
how prone we have been to disregard 
his right, for all too frequently we 
are too busy with our own businesses 
to go to the polls to vote. If we have 





any pride in our American citizenship 
and the privileges and the freedom 
that go with it, I say to you now in 
all sincerity, be mindful of that right, 
exercise that right today, now, if you 
wish to preserve what we all cherish 
—our freedom. So, if we are to pre- 
serve in this country a sound insur- 
ance and a sound credit financial pol- 
icy, each of us must do his part. You 
must go to the polls and vote. You 
must take an active interest in local, 
county, state and national legislation. 
You must be free to express yourself 
regarding what you feel to be the 
fundamental policies of government. 

If each of us does his part, then 
we will preserve for those who are 
now fighting for us overseas, the 
type of country that they expect to 
come back to. 


Customer Sales Analysis 


(Continued from page 16) 
brass or commercial bronze regard- 
less of product, so 0141 is regular 
brass machine screws. Another exam- 
ple is 0175. 7 means stainless steel 
and 5 means Phillips recessed head 
or stainless steel machine screws with 
Phillips head. Uniformity and con- 
sistency of code number digits elim- 
inate many references to code listings. 

Exhibit 9 is a very helpful report 
of orders and sales by product groups. 
The sales (lower half of Exhibit 9) 
are obtained from the Exhibit 8 re- 
port and is worth duplication to this 
extent because it shows direct com- 
parison to orders (upper half of Ex- 
hibit 9) for the same product groups. 
The total orders for March were 
$240,000 against $200,000 sales and 
the four months’ orders were $1,320,- 
000 against sales of $1,250,000. Some 
of the product group comparisons are 
not so favorable. 

Now, let me summarize what we 
are doing at the National Screw & 
Manufacturing Co. From the ac- 
counts receivable copy of the 13 part 
order-invoice set, we post to the cus- 
tomer’s account and accumulate each 
customer’s sales. We also use the ac- 
counts receivable copy to produce the 
Keysort card. 

The Keysort card (Exhibit 2) is 
the medium for inventory clearance, 
priority data, including critical mate- 
rial usage, and two reports, Exhibits 
8 and 9, Sales by Product Codes and 
Product Groups. 
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The Sales Summary Card (Ex- 
hibit 5) prepared from the accounts 
receivable ledger, is the medium for 
reports to commission salesmen, re- 
ports to our own salesmen (whenever 
revived), Exhibit 6—two parts— 
Sales by Industry and Sales by Sales- 
men and Territories, and Exhibit 7— 
iarge customers. 

We are planning for V-day at 
The National Screw & Manufac- 
turing Co. We are planning for the 
day when we again can supply ci- 
vilian and commercial products, for 
the day when we can supply a more 
diversified line of precision products 
emanating from research and devel- 
opment of war products. We are 
proud of our part in America’s war 
production which is as great as all 
the rest of the world combined. 

All of us who want to preserve the 
ideals that have made America must 
determine the policies and programs 
which will permit us to make the most 
of the abundance nature has provided 
for us. We must take our place in the 
planning of world economy because 
we are the only nation free enough 
and strong enough to shape the mold 
of its own destiny. 

The stability and even the survival 
of your businesses may depend large- 
ly on how well you plan now to solve 
the reconversion problems, on your 
attention to the aspects of our na- 
tional economy. Free enterprise and 
free competition is our heritage, it’s 
our American Way of Life. 
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Here's a New Angle 


on a Check Fraud as 

ht, | Used in Los Angeles 

ish s We are indebted to one of our 
M 





good members from the Los An- 
geles Association for the follow- 


ol- ing report of an unusual fraud 
Ou case. This case shows how far some 
ou people will go to “cheat” their credi- 
al, tors: 

yn. Now comes “John Doe,” a dealer 
lf whose credit account became past 
he due. Being dunned for it, he claimed 
nt. to have made payment, but our book- 
en keeper searched and shook his head. 
re A cancelled check was produced, re- 
he vealing our endorsement and that of 
to our bank plus the cancellation date of 


the drawee bank. 

Our salesman telephoned the in- 
tormation from this check to our 
vookkeepers, who vainly went 
through all the motions of checking 


Do Allied 


X- again. The check was brought in 
ts to our office for further examination 
or and the Accounting Department spent Military Gains bring you 
e- man hours equivalent to two full 
er days searching for the entry on our a 
= ledgers and on bank deposits. Our closer to Credit Losses ? 
S- endorsement was bonafide but there 
“" was absolutely no trace of a credit Each item of good news from overseas emphasizes an impending 
for the check. At this point, the Ac- business risk! Transition from war to peace will be full of uncertain- 
at counting Department gave up and ties and upsets. War industry’s shutoffs, layoffs and payoffs will jolt 
turned over the file to the Credit Man. many a business. But what companies will be hit? How hard? How 
1e At our bank, the Credit Man had soon? Nobody knows. 
i. their endorsement identified but no . : : ‘ 
af corresponding entry could be found On one point, however, you can be sure: With American Credit 
in their records. With our bank, we Insurance, your accounts receivable will be protected... 
z is: seintieeiiaiad ie emininiiatte Maile now... and in the uncertain future. 
|- and their cancellation was identified American Credit Insurance GUARANTEES PAYMENT for 
e but no such amount had ever been goods shipped . . . pays you when your customers can’t... keeps you 
ir charged to their customer’s account. from worrying and waiting indefinitely for settlement ... puts a 
ll Solution — Under an illuminated definite cash value on your accounts receivable. 
magnifier, there were revealed ir- Manufacturers and wholesalers in over 150 lines of business now 
e regularities which prompted us to carry American Credit Insurance. You need it too. For further infor- 
st os the nee of the check mation, write for our booklet, ““The A-B-C of Credit Insurance.” 
Is oldly as follows: Address: American Credit Indemnity Company of New York, 
t Your purchases for the week cov- Dept. 47, First National Bank Building, Baltimore 2, Maryland. 
d ered by the check in question were ee ca 
e far greater than during any preceed- sll , 
e ing similar period. You did not pay Go GA 
h it, but instead, used chemicals to alter President 
d the amount and date of a previously 514 Year. 


issued check for a much smaller Wa TaN Ameriean 
CREDIT INDEMNITY 


! amount. The check, of course, had 
i already cleared and bore all the neces- 


sary endorsements. Wa hy Credit Insurance 


Mr. Doe turned pale and dug into TROLL 
his pants pocket for a roll of bills, 832 Mots J Pays You When 


which indicated that his venture into 
cancelled check raising may have 
been profitable. 





Your Customers Can’t 


OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES OF UNITED STATES AND CANADA 
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32nd Semi-Annual Survey of Latin-American 


Credit and Collection Conditions and Terms 


of this survey every Latin- 

American country achieves top 

rating in the “Collection” classi- 
fication, while all countries, with the 
exception of Bolivia and Paraguay, 
hold top rank in the “Credit” Classi- 
fication, thus continuing the upward 
trend recorded in these surveys since 
July, 1940. According to the judg- 
ment of United States manufacturers 
and exporters who contribute their 
actual credit and collection ex- 
periences to these surveys, steady 
improvement has been registered 
throughout the entire Latin-American 
market for the past four years. 
Credit-wise, this 32nd Semi-Annual 
Survey classifies Bolivia and Para- 
guay as “Fairly Good” with all other 
markets rated as “Good”; while all 
Latin-American markets are classified 
as “Prompt” on Collections. 


Mexico heads the “Good” Credit 
classification with British Possessions, 
Venezuela, Brazil, and Argentina fol- 
lowing closely. In this survey Argen- 
tina moved into fifth place, whereas 
it was sixteenth in the last survey. 
Ten countries improved in rating and 
fourteen showed reductions from 
their positions six months ago. Great- 
est reductions were recorded within 
the “Good classification by Nether- 
lands Posessions which lost 16 points 
and shifted from fourth place to fif- 
teenth place, and Panama with a re- 
duction of 11 points which brought it 
down from the head of the January 
list to eighth place in the current sur- 
vey. Bolivia and Paraguay just missed 
inclusion in the “Good” classification. 
Bolivia which was last in the “Good” 
classification in the January survey 
dropped 4 points, while Paraguay re- 
corded a loss of 15 points in rating. 
These two countries are the only ones 
that are listed in the “Fairly Good” 
classification, while no country is 
classified as “Fair” or “Poor.” 


=, For the third time in the history 
i. 


Sixteen Latin-American countries 
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By PHILIP J. GRAY 


Manager, Foreign Credit Interchange 
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recorded 100 per cent in the top Col- 
lection classification of “Prompt”. 
Four markets recorded 97 per cent, 
while Bolivia with 86 per cent was 
safely included in this classification 
which embraces all ratings above 70 
per cent. Seven countries showed Col- 
lection improvement, six showed 
slight reduction in ratings, while ten 
markets remained unchanged in this 
survey as compared to the survey 
made at the end of 1943. No markets 
were rated as “Fairly Prompt,” 
“Slow,” or “Very Slow” on Collec- 
tions. 

Few changes in Terms were report- 
ed in the current survey’s comparison 
of terms for the first half of 1944 
with those of 1943. Worthy of note 
is the fact that 13 per cent of the 
members participating in this survey 
reduced terms to Bolivia during this 
period while 10 per cent reported 
“More Liberal” terms with 77 per 
cent reporting “No Change.” In Ar- 
gentina 96 per cent of the members 
reported “No Change” while 4 per 
cent reported “Less Liberal” terms 
than those granted during 1943. This 
represents a considerable change from 
the last survey covering 1943 in which 
89 per cent of the members reported 
“No change” in their terms to Argen- 
tina and 11 per cent reported having 
reduced their terms to that market. 
Slight reductions were also reported 
in Colombia, Costa Rica, Ecuador, 
Guatemala, Honduras, Nicaragua, 
Uruguay, and Venezuela, but in none 
of these (except Bolivia) did more 
than 6 per cent of the members report 
reductions. “More Liberal” terms 
were reported for all countries except 
Argentina. About 10 per cent of the 
members reporting indicated liberaliz- 
ing terms in Bolivia, Colombia, Mex- 
ico, Nicaragua, Peru, El Salvador, 
and Venezuela, with between 3 per 
cent and 7 per cent of the membership 
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reporting terms liberalization to the 
other markets. Outstanding improve- 
ment in terms accorded was recorded 
in Colombia, Mexico and Peru. A 
country by country survey of these 
terms’ changes reported in percent- 
ages of replies received is attached 
hereto. Reference to that country list 
will show that more than 90 per cent 
of the members of this bureau con- 
tinue to accord either “Unchanged” 
or “More Liberal” terms to their 
Latin-American customers in all 
countries except Bolivia. 

The 180 American manufacturers 
and exporters contributing to this sur- 
vey are located in all parts of the 
United States. They represent a 
veritable cross-section of American 
products, the majority of them report- 
ing on all the markets included in this 
survey. In compiling this survey, no 
consideration is given to the question 
of Governmental debts or service ob- 
ligations, and the classification of 
“Credit Conditions” refers to the sit- 
uation within the various Latin- 
American markets from the commer- 
cial point of view only, as judged by 
American manufacturers and export- 
ers. Comments made by those reply- 
ing to the survey under the general 
heading ‘Collection Conditions” may 
be considered as indicating the cur- 
rent trend based on the definite ex- 
perience of American manufacturers 
and exporters having commercial col- 
lection items in the markets surveyed. 
The “Terms” feature of the survey 
simply reports whether members’ 
terms during the first half of 1944 to 
Latin American: buyers were “‘un- 
changed” or “More Liberal” or “Less 
Liberal” than those granted during 
1943, and the replies have been listed 
country by country in a percentage 
figure. 


CREDIT CONDITIONS 
GOOD: Mexico, British Posses- 


sions, Venezuela, Brazil, Argentina, 
Colombia, Cuba, Panama, Peru, Uru- 
guay, Chile, Puerto Rico, Costa Rica, 
Guatemala, Netherlands Possessions, 
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Dominican Republic, Haiti, Ecuador, 
El Salvador, Nicaragua, Honduras. 

FAIRLY GOOD: Bolivia, Para- 
guay. 

FAIR: None. 

POOR: None. 


COLLECTIONS 


PROMPT: Argentina, Cuba, Do- 
minican Republic, Guatemala, Haiti, 
Mexico, Netherlands Possessions, 
Paraguay, Puerto Rico, Costa Rica, 
Colombia, Uruguay, Chile, Peru, 
Venezuela, British Possessions, Hon- 
duras, El] Salvador, Brazil, Panama, 
Ecuador, Nicaragua, Bolivia. 


FAIRLY PROMPT: None. 


SLOW : None. 
VERY SLOW: None. 
TERMS 


This survey once more demon- 
strates the fact brought out in the 
previous reports that “nine out of 
ten” U. S. exporters during the first- 
half of 1944 continued to give their 
Latin-American buyers the same ac- 
commodations granted them during 


1943, 1942 and 1941. 


Redtape May Prove Big 
Bottleneck in WPB's 
“Spot” Conversion Plan 


Comment by various financial 
and business writers on the 
uu “Spot Authorization Plan” of 
WPB for those who would re- 
vert to peacetime production, seems 
to center around the amount of red 
tape now required before “authoriza- 
tion” may be obtained. H. E. Leu- 
dicke writing in the New York 
Journal of Commerce comments on 
this difficulty as follows: 

“There is no doubt that far more 
drastic relaxation of WPB restric- 
tions will be necessary the minute 
Germany surrenders and large scale 
cutbacks in war orders become pos- 
sible. 

‘Meanwhile, however, nothing 
would kill the plan even as an interim 
procedure of limited scope — more 
certainly than if business would get 
the idea that it is useless to apply 
under the plan because of the strin- 
gent manpower controls invoked at 
the insistence of the military services, 
War Mobilization Director Byrnes 
and the War Manpower Commission. 
“To be sure, even top WPB offi- 
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cials do not expect more than a 
trickle of civilian production under 
the plan during the next month or so; 
they are convinced, however, that the 
local manpower authorities — which 
are openly critical of the plan now— 
will adopt a cooperative attitude once 
a true picture is obtained regarding 





fail to avail itself of the spot au- 
thorization plan, as incorported in 
Priorities Regulation No. 25. 
“Actually there can be little doubt 
that the bottleneck under the spot 
authorization plan is not the amount 
of information to be supplied by 
business when asking for permission 


current manpower waste 


civilian so that it will be shown that 
sufficient manpower is available for a 
considerable loosening in civilian pro- 
duction. This, they believe, can best 
be demonstrated if business does not  stantly being checked.” 


in many to resume or increase civilian produc- 
fields—military as well as essential tion. Rather it is the cumbersome 
procedure established for the proces- 
sing of these applications under which 
the whole program may bog down 
unless progress under the plan is con- 





Gor The Sales Manager 
In A Quandary ..... 


The coming of peace may find many 
sales managers between the devil and 
the deep blue sea. The old figures 
won’t do because the war will have made 
them obsolete. New figures will have 
to be based on an accurate analysis of 
the changes which have taken place in 
markets. 


Old quotas will be out of date, but a 
complete sales analysis will be needed 
to determine the new quota basis. 


McBee Keysort and Unit Analysis 
produce sales reports of all kinds 
through simple routines. They will help 
sales analysis now and assure a quicker 
start when the big bid for after-war 
business begins. 
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National Officers, Directors and 


Committee Personnel 


of the 


Vitiowal 2 iii Maes of Puan Won 


Joseph Rubanow 
Manufacturers Trust Co. 
681 Eighth Ave. 
New York 18, N. Y. 


F. C. Aldridge, Linde Air Prod- 
ucts Co., P. O. Box 196, Birming- 
ham, Ala. 

Fred S. Bennett, The Aluminum 
Cooking Utensil Co., New Kensing- 
ton, Pa. 

Stuart C. Campbell, Campbell and 
Summerhayes, 1420 Hemlock St., 
Louisville 11, Ky. 

Fred J. Carpenter, The National 
Supply Co., P. O. Box 28, Torrance, 
Calif. 

Harry J. Delaney, Meinhard, 
Greeff & Co., Inc., 51 Madison Ave., 
New York 10, N. Y. 

Frank A. Dudley, General Grocery 
Co., Portland, Ore. 

Francis H. Eichler, Federated 
Metals Division, American Smelting 
& Refining Co., 1901 Army St., San 
Francisco 24, Calif. 

Charles E. Fernald, Fernald & Co., 
1737 Chestnut St., Philadelphia 3, 
Pa. 

Russell 


C. Flom, The Menasha 


Products Co., Menasha, Wis. 
F. Clifford Heath, Sealright Co., 
Inc., Fulton, N. Y. 
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1944-1945 


PRESIDENT 


Robert L. Simpson, Pres. 
C. T. Patterson Co., Inc. 
800 South Peters St., 
New Orleans 7, La. 


VICE PRESIDENTS 


C. B. Rairdon 
Owens-Illinois Glass Co. 
Ohio Building 
Toledo, Ohio 


DIRECTORS 


C. C. Heitman, Armour & Co., 
Fort Worth, Tex. 

John E. Hoff, Klearfax Linen 
Looms, Inc., Duluth 7, Minn. 

William C. Hussey, Levy Bros. & 
Adler Rochester, Inc., Rochester, 
N. Y. 

Harry C. Jackson, American Hard- 
ware Corp., P. O. Box 1324, New 
Britain, Conn. 

G. C. Klippel, Van Camp Hard- 
ware & Iron Co., 401 W. Maryland 
St., Indianapolis 6, Ind. 

H. C. Morey, Stearns-Roger Mfg. 
Co., 1720 California St., Denver 12, 
Colo. 

Harry J. Offer, The Detroit Edi- 
son Co., 2000 2nd Ave., Detroit 26, 
Mich. 

Miss Annie Porter, Santa Fe 
Builders Supply Co., Santa Fe, N. M. 

C. C. Rickhoff, The Rath Packing 
Co., Waterloo, Iowa. 

Camilo Rodriguez, Davol Rubber 
Co., Providence 2, R. I. 

E. N. Ronnau, Cook Paint and 
Varnish Co., P. O. Box 389, Kansas 
City, Mo. 


26 





Paul A. Pflueger 
Max I. Koshland & Co. 
Mills Building 
San Francisco 4, Calif. 


K. Calvin Sommer, The Youngs- 
town Sheet & Tube Co., Stambaugh 
Bldg., Youngstown, Ohio. 

J. Henry Wendt, Graybar Electric 
Co., Inc., Richmond, Va. 

Corbin Woodward, Chattanooga 
Medicine Co., Chattanooga 9, Tenn. 


Administrative Committee 


Robert L. Simpson, Chairman, C. 
T. Patterson Co., Inc., 800 South 
Peters St., New Orleans 7, La. 

C. B. Rairdon, Owens-Illinois 
Glass Co., Ohio Building, Toledo, 
Ohio. 

Paul A. Pflueger, Max I. Kosh- 
land & Co., Mills Building, San Fran- 
cisco 4, Calif. 

Joseph Rubanow, Manufacturers 
Trust Co., 681 Eighth Ave., New 
York 10, N. Y. 

Harry J. Offer, The Detroit Edi- 
son Co., 2000 2nd Ave., Detroit 26, 
Mich. 

Camilo Rodriguez, Davol Rubber 
Co., Providence 2, R. I. 
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Herewith is a-list of the committee appointments as 
made by President Simpson for this year. In some 
cases there will probably be additions to these com- 
mittees as listed and you will be advised later of any 
such changes. This is because in some instances recom- 
mendations requested from local organizations have not 
yet been received. However, President Simpson does 
not wish to defer any longer the issuance of the com- 
mittee lists. 


You will note that the committees are divided as to 


National Committees 


standard committees and special committees. We have 
an unusual number of special committees this year and 
last because of the many vital topics in legislation and 
war-time planning which require a great deal of com- 
mittee activity. These committees have been meeting 
frequently on the subjects delegated to them and are 
continuing to hold such meetings. They are indicated 
as special committees and designated from the usual 
regular committees of the organizations since they are 
covering these subjects which arise because of the war 
and reconversion to peace-time industry after the war. 


ADJUSTMENT BUREAU 
EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 


Camilo Rodriguez, Chairman, Da- 
vol Rubber Co., Providence 2, R. I. 

Fred S. Bennett, The Aluminum 
Cooking Utensil Co., New Kensing- 
ton, Pa. 

J. Henry Wendt, Graybar Electric 
Co., Inc., Richmond, Va. 

Mortimer J. Davis, Asst. Secy. & 
Mgr., New York Credit Men's Ad- 
justment Bureau, Inc., 354 Fourth 
Ave., New York 10, N. Y. 


Mt. Association of Credit Men, 1008 
Walker Bank Bldg., Salt Lake City 
10, Utah. 

J. K. Scoggan, Treas.-Mgr., Louis- 
ville Credit Men’s Assn., 320 West 
Main St., Louisville, Ky. 


CREDIT INTERCHANGE 

BOARD OF GOVERNORS 

O. S. Dietz, Chairman, General 
Electric Supply Corp., 2653 Locust 
St., St. Louis, Mo. 

G. C. Klippel, Vice-chairman, Van 


Maryland, Indianapolis, Ind. . 

R. A. Colliton, Secretary, National 
Assn. of Credit Men, St. Louis, Mo. 

F. H. Eichler, Federated Metals 
Division, American Smelting & Re- 
fining Co., 1901 Army St., San Fran- 
cisco, Calif. 

Gus P. Horn, Omaha Assn. of 
Credit Men, 2nd FIl., Sunderland 
Bldg., Omaha, Neb. 

E. W. Johnson, Portland Assn. of 
Credit Men, 337 Pittock Block, Port- 
land, Ore. 




















Robert Peel, Secy.-Mgr., Inter. Camp Hardware & Iron Co., 401 W. M. V. Johnston, Gulf Oil Corp., 


“A CREDIT 
REPORT” on Your 


Insurance Set-up 
COST-FREE and obligation-free 


you may obtain from any agent of 
the Royal-Liverpool Groups an In- 
surance Survey and Analysis which 
will— 





(1) show the insurable hazards peculiar to your business, 
the extent to which they are now covered, and a break- 
down of your insurance costs; 

(2) point out any weakness in your insurance protection; 
(3) submit recommendations which may reduce the cost 
of your insurance program or provide for it more efficiently. 


Why not let a local representative of the Royal-Liverpool Groups demon- 
strate his ability to serve you by means of such a Survey and Analysis? 


ROYAL- LIVERPOOL GROUPS 


* BF ONE HUNDRED FIFTY WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK, N.Y. 


AMERICAN & FOREIGN INSURANCE COMPANY © BRITISH & FOREIGN MARINE INSURANCE COMPANY, LTD. © CAPITAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY OF CALIFORNIA © THE LIVERPOOL 
& LONDON & GLOBE INSURANCE CO. LTD. © THAMES & MERSEY MARINE INSURANCE COMPANY, LTD, © QUEEN INSTRANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA © THE NEWARK FIRE INSURANCE 
COMPANY © FEDERAL UNION INSURANCE COMPANY ® ROYAL INSURANCE COMPANY, LTD. © THE SEABOARD INSURANCE COMPANY ® STAR INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMB®RICA 
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Gulf Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

H. M. Oliver, Credit Assn. of 
Western Penna., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

E. A. Rose, Wheeling Corrugating 
Co., Wheeling, W. Va. 

S. R. Trythall, Hallack & Howard 
Lumber Co., Denver, Colo. 


Ex-Officio Members 


Robert L. Simpson, C. T. Patter- 
son Co., Inc., 800 S. Peters St., New 
Orleans, La. 

Henry H. Heimann, 
Assn. of Credit Men, 
N. Y. 


NATIONAL MEMBERSHIP 
EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 


E. L. Blaine, Jr., Chairman, Peo- 
ples National Bank of Washington, 
Seattle, Wash. 

Joseph Rubanow, Vice-chairman, 
Manufacturers Trust Co., 681 Eighth 
Ave., New York 18, N. Y. 

C. B. Rairdon, Vice-chairman, 
Owens-Illinois Glass Co., Ohio Build- 
ing, Toledo, Ohio. 

Paul A. Pflueger, Vice-chairman, 
Max I. Koshland & Co., Mills Build- 
ing, San Francisco 4, Calif. 

Warren C. Allen, Credit Manager, 
Second National Bank, New Haven, 
Conn. 

Howard S. Almy, Asst. 
Collyer Insulated Wire Co., 
Pawtucket, R. I. 

Geo. T. Brian, Jr., Noxema Chem- 
ical Co., 32nd and Falls Cliff Ave., 
Baltimore 11, Md. 

M. J. Chesmar, Hubbard & Co., 
6301 Butler St., Pittsburgh 1, Pa. 

Earle N. Felio, Asst. Treas., Col- 
gate-Palmolive-Peet Co., Jersey City, 
N. J. 

Wm. A. Foote, The Texas Co., 
10th Floor, Rand Bldg., Buffalo 3, 
N. Y. 

C. E. Kohnstam, Babcock, Hinds & 
Underwood, 174 Washington St., 
Binghamton, N. Y. 

Homer C. Senior, Scovill Mfg. Co., 
Waterbury, Conn. 

A. E. Slack, I. W. Phillips & Co., 


National 
New York, 


Secy., 
Inc., 


Tampa, Fla. 
J. T. Smith, Rosenfeld Co., 221 
Ivy St., N. E., Atlanta 1, Ga. 


Wm. E. Vollmer, Asst. Cashier, 
Philadelphia Natl. Bank, 421 Chest- 
nut St., Philadelphia 1, Pa. 

Elmer Weiland, Atlantic Sales 
Corp., Mustard St., Rochester 9, 
N. Y. 

Roland L. Wentworth, Petroleum 
Heat & Power Co., 419 Boylston St., 
Boston 16, Mass. 
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J. C. Wilke, Crane Co., Richmond, 
Va. 

A. W. Addison, Arkansas Paper 
Co., 701 E. Markham St., Little 
Rock, Ark. 

A. L. Anderson, Iowa Public Ser- 
vice Co., Waterloo, Iowa. 

H. Truman Anderson, U. S. Steel 
Supply Co., 2545 University Ave., 
St. Paul 4, Minn. 

Harold H. Berg, Dakota Electric 
Supply Co., 123 Broadway, Fargo, 
N. D. 

A. C. Bruner, East Tenn. Packing 
Co., Knoxville, Tenn. 

Eugene Cooley, Michigan Supply 
Co., Lansing, Mich. 

Lyle M. Denman, The Canton Pro- 
vision Co., Canton, Ohio. 

R. C. Gordon, Shell Oil Co., Inc., 
St. Louis, Mo. 

E. P. Foley, Republic Steel Co., 
Republic Bldg., Cleveland 1, Ohio. 

T. E. Graham, First National 
Bank, Ft. Worth, Texas. 

J. P. Hardie, Robb-Ross Co., P. O. 
Box 626, Sioux City 4, Iowa. 

Wm. V. Herr, Asst. Treas., Mc- 
Cray Refrigerator Co., Kendallville, 
Ind. 

J. A. Horning, Peltz Kaufer Co., 
inc., South Bend, Indiana. 

J. R. Mackechnie, Dist. Cr. Mgr., 
Wilson & Co., Stockyard’s Station, 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 

F. C. Newman, King Bros. Shoe 
Co., Bristol, Tenn. 

P. E. Nichol, The Udylite Corp., 
1651 E. Grand Blvd., Detroit 11, 
Mich. 

W. W. Roberts, Noland & Co., 
Inc., 115 Market St., Chattanooga 2, 
Tenn. 

R. L. Seaman, The Florsheim Shoe 
Co., Chicago, Ill. 

P. F. Smalley, Andrews Steel Co., 
Newport, Ky. 

H. D. Smith, Cr. Mgr., Kansas 
Gas & Elec. Co., Wichita, Kansas. 

Albert P. Spaar, Woodward, 
Wight & Co., Ltd., 451 Howard Ave., 
New Orleans 13, La. 

L. C. Sparks, Standard Oil Co., 
Indianapolis, Ind. 

B. W. Stauffacher, Westinghouse 
Elec. Supply Co., Omaha, Nebr. 

A. J. Wangler, Brandt Iron Works, 
San Antonio, Texas. 

L. J. Ashby, McKesson & Robbins, 
Los Angeles, Calif. 

R. W. Jones, V.P., Old National 
Bank, Spokane, Wash. 

Lee Mallory, Standard Oil Co. of 
Texas, P. O. Box 862, El Paso, 


Texas. 

Peder O. Pedersen, Pres., Remar 
Baking Co., 46th & Adeline Sts., 
Oakland, Calif. 

A. J. Sutherland, Security Trust & 
Savings Bank, Fifth & E, San Diego. 

Earl R. Wilkinson, First Natl. 
Bank, S. W. 5th & Stark, Portland 
$, Oregon. 

Gilbert Young, Brecht Candy Co., 
2111 N. Speer Blvd., Denver, Colo. 

Chas. F. J. Noble, American Oil 
& Sup. Co., 238 Wilson Ave., New- 
ark, N. J. 

O. O. Witherspoon, J. S. Bell, Jr., 
& Co., Inc., Chapel St., Norfolk, Va. 

.C. Edington Thomas, Pittsburgh 
Plate Glass Co., Roanoke, Va. 

H. C. Wymer, Hornor-Gaylord 
Co., Clarksburg, W. Va. 

J. D. Ford, Weirton Steel Co., 
Weirton, W. Va. 

rd C. Newman, 

»., Billings, Mont. 

 Tacde Parker, Spitzer Elec. Co., 418 
W. Copper, Albuquerque, N. M. 

Ray Kersting, Capital Auto Sup. 
Co., Santa Fe, N. M. 

O. L. Ulrich, J. D. Roszell Co., 
Peoria, III. 

Edw. G. Richter, 501 N. 6th Street, 
Springfield, Ill. 

Dewey Walker, Mid - Continent 
Petroleum Corp., Terre Haute, Ind. 

Glen S. Mobry, Welch, Cook, 
Beals Co., Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 

Frank J. Korb, Jr., Plumbers Sup- 
ply Co., Lexington, Ky. 

G. I. Tucker, Mengel Co., 1122 
Dumesnil St., Louisville 10, Ky. 

Russell W. Forwood, Consumers 
Power Co., Grand Rapids, Mich. 

Richard Carter, Citizens Loan & 
Investment Corp., Lansing, Mach. 

P. R. Pascoe, Northern National 
Bank, Duluth, Minn. 

W.N. Rainville, First Acceptance 
Corp., Minneapolis, Minn. 

H. T. Anderson, U. S. Steel Sup- 
ply Co., St. Paul, Minn. 

M. E. Filson, J. A. Folger & Co., 
8th & Broadway, Kansas City, Mo. 

Clyde Underwood, Fairmont 
Creamery Co., Lincoln, Nebr. 

Harold H. Berg, Dakota Electric 
Supply Co., Fargo, N. D. 

D. F. Brown, Grand Forks Mer- 


Marshall Wells 


cantile Co., Grand Forks, N. D. 
Mrs. Bobbie T. Hunter, Eaton- 
Clark Co., Detroit. 


Miss Harriet B. O’Brien, Cream of 
Wheat Sales Co., Minneapolis. 

Mrs. Marie Gray, McCulloch & 
Sons, Portland. 
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G. Puls, Frigidaire Div., General 
Motors, 300 Taylor St., Dayton, 
Ohio. 

A. Ahlers, Owens-Illinois 
Co., Toledo, Ohio. 

T. A. Johnson, Youngstown Sheet 
& Tube Co., Youngstown, Ohio. 

D. T. Griffith, N. O. Nelson Co., 
P. O. Box 133, Memphis 1, Tenn. 

M. W. West, Southwestern Drug 
Co., Amarillo, Texas. 

Frank W. Posey, Walter Tips Co., 
Austin, Texas. 

R. S. Hawkins, William Volker & 
Co., P. O. Box 1677, Houston 1, 
Texas. 


Glass 


A. J. Reinhart, Norcor Manufac- . 


turing Co., Green Bay, Wis. 
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William H. Pouch, Chairman, Con- 
crete Steel Company, 2 Park Avenue, 
New York 16, N. Y. 

Herbert C. Armstrong, Cities Ser- 
vice Oil Co., 660 Beacon Street, Bos- 
ton, Mass. 

Joseph W. Bishop, Photo - Art 
Commercial Studios, 420 S. W. 
Washington St., Portland 4, Ore. 

A. J. Bode, Mefford Chemical 


Company, 1026 Santa Fe Avenue, 
Los Angeles 21, Calif. 
Carl H. Bruns, The Page Dairy 


2 
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HOMAS A. EDISON in- 
[ves the incandescent 

lamp on October 21, 1879, 
contributing to the world one 
of the greatest inventions. 
Chartered in 1865, Millers 
National Insurance Company 
goes back in history fourteen 
years before the era of electric 
lights. 

Next time, specify one of these 

time-tested fire companies 


LAA UAE 


Insurance TFL 
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Company, 235 Wade Street, Toledo 
1, Ohio. 

George E. Hedman, Kester Solder 
Company, 4201 Wrightwood Avenue, 
Chicago 39, IIl. 

Jule Jackson, The Richardson 
Company, Lockland, Ohio. 

Harold A. Knapp, Endicott John- 
son Corp., Endicott, New York. 

H. F. Lamb, Westinghouse Elec. 
Supply Co., 152 So. Monroe St., 
Spokane 1, Wash. 

Amos Thornburgh, Goodall-Brown 
Dry Goods Co., 2200 1st Avenue N., 
Birmingham, Ala. 

M. C. Ulmer, Paraffine Companies, 
Inc., 475 Brannan St., San Francisco, 
Calif. 

F. Howard Winney, Atwood Cof- 
tee Company, Minneapolis, Minn. 

F. C. Young, Westinghouse Air 
Brake Co., Wilmerding, Pa. 


Paul B. Willis, Whitaker Paper 


Co., 641 Whitehall St. S. W., Atlanta, 
Ga. 
FOREIGN CREDIT 
EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 


P. M. Haight, Chairman, Secre- 
tary-Treasurer, International General 
Electric Company, 750 Lexington 
Avenue, New York, N. Y. 

Mercer Brugler, 
and General Manager, The Pfaudler 
Company, 89 East Avenue, Roches- 
ter, N.Y. 

F. E. Caffrey, Credit Manager, 
Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company, Ft. 
Chester Avenue, Newark, N. J. 

C. Callaway, Jr., Treas., Crystal 
Springs Bleachery, Inc., Chicka- 
mauga, Ga. 

T. J. Digan, Vice-Pres., U. S. Steel 
Export Company, 30 Church Street, 
New York, N. Y. 

J. L. Stewart, Treasurer, Bur- 
roughs Adding Machine Company, 
6071 Second Boulevard, Detroit, 
Mich. 

P. A. Hoyt, Exec. Vice President, 
Oliver United Filters, Inc., 2900 
Glascock Street, Oakland, Calif. 

Z. C. Oseland, Treas., Goodyear 
Tire & Rubber Company, 1144 E. 
Market Street, Akron, Ohio. 


INTERNATIONAL TRADE 
COMMITTEE 


A. D. Chapman, Credit Manager, 
The Weyerhaeuser Sales Company, 
West 25th First National Bank Bldg., 
4th & Minnesota, St. Paul 1, Minn. 

M. G. A. Du Buisson, Treasurer, 
Tacoma Drug Company, Tacoma, 
Wash. 
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Check the 
advantages of 


Burroughs 
Discount 
Purchase 

Plans 





SMALL You save 10% to 40%, 
QUANTITIES discounts on some types. 
of supplies beginning with orders 
for as little as $10 worth. 


COMBINED It’s easier to earn dis- 
PURCHASES counts, because they are 
based on combined purchases of 
various types of supplies; for ex- 
ample, purchases of carbon paper 
help you to earn larger discounts 
on ribbons, and vice versa. 


BRANCH If you have branches 
ORDERS or affiliates, your dis- 
count rate is established by the 
combined purchases of all branches 
of your company, and all branches 
benefit by that rate in ordering sup- 
plies from their local Burroughs office. 
FRESH You are assured fresh 
SUPPLIES supplies, without storage 
problems, because delivery of sup- 
plies is made as you need them. 
ie a zz 


Send for full details, prices and 
discounts for the purchase of roll 
paper and inked ribbons for practi- 
cally all makes of business machines, 
carbon paper for every need, journal 
paper and other supplies. Call your 
local Burroughs office or write direct 
to Burroughs Adding Machine Co., 
Detroit 32, Michigan. 


bine welirey ot 


SUPPLIES FOR 
BUSINESS MACHINES 


BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY 
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H. A. Gardner, Asst. Treas., Wil- 
lard Storage Battery Company, 246 
East 13lst St., Cleveland 1, Onio. 

P. M. Haight, Secretary-Treasurer, 
International General Electric Com- 
pany, 570 Lexington Ave., New York 
Zz, N. ¥. 

* J. C. Hajduk, Victor Chemical 
Works, Board of Trade Building, 
Chicago 4, IIl. 

W. C. Hall, Credit Manager, Syl- 
vania Electric Products, Inc., Salem, 
Mass. 

L. Carpenter, Treas., Universal 
Motor Company, 186 Harrison Street, 
Oshkosh, Wis. 

M. C. Hesse, Continental Illinois 
Natl. Bank & Trust Co., Chicago, II. 

Frank J. Hogg, Credit Manager, 
Butler Brothers, Ervay & Young Sts., 
Dallas, Texas. 

C. J. Hopkins, Potlatch Forests, 
Inc., Lewiston, Idaho. 

P. A. Hoyt, Oliver United Filters, 
Inc., 2900 Glascock Street, Oakland, 
Calif. 

Wm. M. Johnson, J. Allen Smith & 
Company, Knoxville, Tenn. 

Ray Kemp, Vice-President, Butler 
Manufacturing Company, 7400 East 
13th Street, Kansas City, Mo. 

Joseph Kennedy, Credit Manager, 
Electric Storage Battery Company, 
Allegheny Avenue & 19th Street, 
Philadelphia 32, Pa. 

R. T. Kieft, A. M. Todd Company, 
Box 711, Kalamazoo, Mich. 

John E. Ledbetter, Northrup King 
& Company, 1500 Jackson N. E., 
Minneapolis, Minn. 

Joseph F. Madden, Credit Man- 
ager, Nicholson File Company, 23 
Acorn Street, Providence, R. I. 

A. A. Martin, Momsen-Dunnegan- 
Ryan Company, El Paso, Texas. 

Frederick W. Martin, Credit Man- 
ager, Empire Specialty Footwear 
Company, c/o Sales Building, E-] 
Corporation, Endicott, N. Y. 

J. G. Martin, E. C. Atkins & Com- 
pany, 402 S. Illinois Street, Indian- 
apolis, Ind. 

Armand May, American Associ- 
ated Companies, 308% Ivy Street, N. 
E., Atlanta, Ga. 

H. W. Milette, Frederick Stearns 
& Company, P. O. Box 2288, Detroit 
31, Mich. 

E. J. Richardson, Carborundum 
Company, Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

F. L. Slief, American Iron & Ma- 
chine Works, 518 No. Indiana Ave- 
nue, Oklahoma City 1, Okla. 

Wm. H. Watts, Ballard & Ballard 
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Company, 912 E. Broadway, Louis- 
ville 4, Ky. 
Elmer Weiland, R. T. French Com- 


pany, Mustard Street, Rochester, 
N. Y. 

Roderic M. Wilder, Pass & Sey- 
mour, Inc., Soivay Station, Syracuse, 
N.Y. 

Corbin Woodward, The Chat- 
tanooga Medicine Company, Chat- 
tanooga, Tenn. 

R. N. Woodward, National Cash 
Register Company, Dayton, Ohio. 

W. A. Yeomans, Pacific Fruit & 
Produce Company, 111 King Street, 
Seattle, Wash. 

F. C. Young, Westinghouse Air- 
brake Company, Wilmerding, Pa. 

R. G. Zepeda, Asst. Vice President. 
Valley National Bank, Phoenix, Ariz. 


NATIONAL FRAUD PRE- 
VENTION COMMITTEE 


William G. Betsch, Chairman, 
Wm. Iselin & Co., 357 Fourth Ave.. 
New York, N. Y. 

Lester Prink, J. P. Maguire & Co., 
Inc., 370 Fourth Ave., New York, 
N. Y. 

Elmer T. Larson, Wm. D. Allen 
Mfg. Co., 566 W. Lake St., Chicago, 
Til. 

Ralph T. Nice, Pittsburgh Plate 
Glass Co., 820 N. Market St., Mil- 
waukee 2, Wis. 


CREDIT WOMEN’S EXEC- 
UTIVE COMMITTEE 


Lillian Guth, Chairman, Emerson 
Radio & Phonograph Corp., 111 
Eighth Ave., New York, N. Y. 

Blanche Scanlon, Vice-chairman, 
Nash Coffee Co., 1330 N. E. Quincy 
St., Minneapolis, Minn. 

Marjorie Jennings, Atlanta Oak 
Flooring Co., 920 Glenwood Ave., 
S. E., Atlanta, Ga. 

Marie Gray, McCulloch & Sons, 
4300 N. W. St. Helens Rd., Portland, 
Ore. 

Marie Schimpeler, Vogt Roller Co., 
222 South 12th St., Louisville, Ky. 

Loretta Fischer, Geo. Ziegler Co., 
412 W. Florida St., Milwaukee, Wis. 

Frances E. Sauer, Peerless Confec- 
tion Co., 1254 W. Schubert Ave., Chi- 
cago, Il. 

Mrs. Lucy Gieb Killmer, Guarantee 
Specialty Mfg. Co., E. 96th St. & 
N.Y.C.R.R., Cleveland 8, Ohio. 

Ruth J. Buckley, The Olum Furni- 
ture Co., 114 Clinton St., Bingham- 
ton, N. Y. 
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Marian E. King, Hudnut Sales Co., 
Inc., 113 W. 18th St., New York, 
N. Y. 

Lelia Rawalt, The Merchants Bis- 
cuit Co., Walnut at 9th St., Denver, 
Colo. 


NATIONAL LEGISLATIVE 
COMMITTEE 


William C. Hussey, Chairman, 
Levy Bros. & Adler Rochester, Inc., 
Rochester, N. Y. 


Committee Members and 
Districts 


DISTRICT I — (Maine, Vermont, 
New Hampshire, Massachusetts, 
Rhode Island and Connecticut) 

L. K. Morse, Bridgeport Brass 

Co., Bridgeport, Conn. 

Clarence H. Rison, Grinnell Co., 

260 W. Exchange St., Providence, 

z 4. 


DISTRICT IIl—(New York and 
New Jersey ) 

George C. Kugler, W. H. Smith 
Paper Corp., Albany, N. Y. 

Irwin H. Raunick, Fairmont 
Creamery Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 

William F. Egelhofer, Henry Glass 
& Co., New York, N. Y. 


DISTRICT IJI—(Pennsylvania and 
Delaware) 
R. L. Leitch, Pitt National Bank, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
A. E. Southgate, The Philadelphia 
and Reading Coal and Iron Co., Phil- 
adelphia 5, Pa. 


DISTRICT IV—(Ohio and 
Michigan ) 

R. D. Andrew, American Blower 
Corp., Box 58, Roosevelt Park An- 
nex, Detroit 32, Mich. 

Chas. S. MacDonald, Standard Oil 
Co., 1260 Butterworth, S.W., Grand 
Rapids, Mich. 

E. C. Brunst, Gruen Watch Co., 
Time Hill, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


DISTRICT V — (Maryland, West 
Virginia, Virginia and North Caro- 
lina) 

Aubrey D. Crummett, Virginian 

Electric, Inc., Charleston, W. Va. 


DISTRICT VI—(Georgia, Florida, 
Alabama, South Carolina, Missis- 
sippi and Louisiana ) 

Ashur C. Braunig, Louisiana Paper 

Co., Shreveport, La. 

J. ©. Osborne, Trust 

Georgia, Atlanta 1, Ga. 
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DISTRICT VII — (Kentucky and 
Tennessee) 
Paul J. Viall, Chattanooga Medi- 
cine Co., Chattanooga 9, Tenn. 


DISTRICT VIJI—(indiana and 
Illinois) 
R. C. Perlick, Acme Steel Co., 2840 
Archer Ave., Chicago, IIl. 
A. W. Macy, Indianapolis Glove 
Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 


DISTRICT IX—(Missouri, Arkan- 
sas and Oklahoma) 

J. B. Nourse, 721 Commerce Bldg., 
Kansas City 6, Mo. 

E. E, Diehl, Westinghouse Elec. & 
Mfg. Co., 411 N. 7th St., St. Louis, 
Mo. 

T. B. Hendrick, Collins-Dietz-Mor- 
ris Co., Oklahoma City, Okla. 


DISTRICT X — (Minnesota, Wis- 
consin, North Dakota and South 
Dakota ) 

John E. Ledbetter, Northrup King 

& Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 


DISTRICT XI—(Nebraska, Kansas 
and Iowa) 
B. C. Leachman, Leachman Lum- 
ber Co., Des Moines, Iowa. 
Harry Storm, Fairmont Creamery 
Co., Omaha, Neb. 


Expert Advice on 


CREDIT INSURANCE 


We don’t sell Credit Insurance, nor 
try to influence you in any way to buy 
it or not to buy it. 





Our practical and impartial analysis 
merely supplies you with all the facts 
about Credit Insurance as they apply 
in your case ... enables you to decide 
intelligently whether you need such 
protection or not... backs up your 
judgment and your decision if you 
are right. 


Credit Insurance is far too expensive 
to go ahead and buy it without first 
having an impartial and practical an- 
alysis made of your own situation. We 
know what risk to look for that indicates 
whether you need it or don't need it. 
That's why it pays to have our prac- 
tical service before you buy or renew 
this Insurance. 


The premiums in Credit Insurance in 
1943 were $3,285,000 and losses $150,- 
009. More and more Credit Managers 
will have our impartial analysis in the 
future before they buy Credit Insurance. 
And it will pay you to get the facts 
about it. 





R. C. CHIPLEY 
Credit Insurance Counsel and Service 


452 Cotton Belt Bldg. 
St. Louis (2) Mo. 
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DISTRICT XII—(Texas, New 
Mexico and Arizona) 

R. G. Zepeda, Valley National 
Bank, Phoenix, Ariz. 

DISTRICT X1II—(California, 

Nevada, Utah and Colorado) 

R. W. Kerr, Plomb Tool Co., P. O. 
Box 3519, Terminal Annex, Los An- 
geles 54, Calif. 

Raeford Bailey, Mother’s Cake & 
Cookie Co., P. O. Box 988, Oakland 
4, Calif. 

J. H. Barton, Electrical Supplier 
Distributing Co., San Diego, Calif. 

Clyde H. Mann, Union Oil Co. of 
California, San Francisco, Calif. 

Forrest S. Walden, Strevell-Pater- 
son Hardware Co., Salt Lake City, 
Utah. 

DISTRICT XIV — (Washington, 
Oregon, Idaho, Montana and Wy- 
oming ) 

Frank A. Dudley, General Grocery 
Co., Inc., Portland, Ore. 

F. E. Clyde, Paraffine Co., Inc., 
2236 Third Ave., Seattle, Wash. 

O. H. Judd, West Coast Grocery 
Co., 1732 Pacific Ave., Tacoma 1, 
Wash. 


NATIONAL INSURANCE 
COMMITTEE 

Charles E. Fernald, Chairman, 
Fernald & Co., 1737 Chestnut St., 
Philadelphia 3, Pa. 

E. William Lane, Vice-chairman, 
American Screw Co., 21 Stevens St., 
Providence, R. I. 

W. H. Christy, Arbuthnot-Stephen- 
son Co., 801 Penn Ave., Pittsburgh 
22, Pa. 

F. C. Knapp, Endicott-Johnson 
Corp., Endicott, N. Y. 

J. W. Seitzinger, Hershey Choco- 
late Corp., Hershey, Pa. 

Miss Alleen Harrison, Tafel Elec- 
tric & Supply Co., 329 W. Main St., 
Louisville, Ky. 

William G. Betsch, William Iselin 
& Co., 357 4th Ave., New York 10, 
N. Y. 


NATIONAL PUBLICATIONS 
COMMITTEE — 
Harry C. Jackson, Chairman, 
American Hardware Corp., P. O. 
Box 1324, New Britain, Conn. 
Dwight Sherburne, Vice-chairman, 
A. Burdsal Co., Georgia & Capitol, 
Indianapolis 9, Ind. 
R. Lynn Galloway, Eastman Kodak 
Co., 343 State St., Rochester, N. Y. 
H. E. Wheeler, N. W. Ayer & 
Son, 210 W. Washington Square, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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N. S. Davis, The Bohemian Dis- 
tributing Co., 2254 E. 49th St., Los 
Angeles, Calif. 

H. T. Kelley, The Envelope Corp., 
425 Brannan St., San Francisco 7, 
Calif. 

G. H. Nippert, The Procter & Gam- 
ble Distributing Co., 53 W. Jackson 
Blvd., Chicago 4, II. 

Miss S. Jane White, Cleveland Ice 
Cream Co., W. 47th and Train Ave., 
Cleveland 2, Ohio. 


(A List of Special Committees will be 
found on page 36) 
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than 50 principal 
cities. Central 
Bureau, St. Louis. 
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7. THOSE WHO REGISTER their customers’ names with 
their Bureau, Credit Interchange Signal Service assures maxi- 
mum protection against loss—and provides reliable facts about 


potentially greater outlets of distribution. 


Get ready now for the period of reconversion and adjustment soon 
to be with us. For the greatest possible credit protection, register 
all of your customers’ names. The method is simple—the cost is 
nominal—the results are certain. 

For detailed information—no obli- 


gation — contact the Credit Inter- 


change Bureau in your area, or write 


Credit Interchange Bureaus 
NATIONAL ASSOCIATION of CREDIT MEN 
1154 Paul Brown Building ST. LOUIS I, MO. 
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Eastern Tri-State 
Conference to Have 
Excellent Program 


Atlantic City: Hotel Chelsea, headquar- 
ters for the 30th annual Tri-State Confer- 
ence to be held here on Oct. 15, 16 and 17, 
reports. 450 room reservations have been 
received up to the middle of August. 

Secretary J. Stanley Thomas, of the 
Credit Men’s Association of Eastern Pa., 
and Wm. H. Whitney, Secretary-Treasurer 
of the New Jersey Association of Credit 
Men, announce the following as tentative 
highlights of the program: 

H. C. Perry, Treasurer of Heywood 
Wakefield Co., Gardner, Mass., will speak 
on “Practical Operation of the Credit De- 
partment from the Treasurer’s Viewpoint.” 

A four-speaker panel on “Credit in the 
Future” will be conducted by Earl Mellen, 
Weston Electrical Instrument Corporation ; 
Howard Minchin, Requal Electrical Supply 
Co., Rochester; Ralph L. Dunne, a Phila- 
delphia fuel merchant; and a prominent 
banker. Following this panel an open 
forum discussion will be led by David A. 
Weir, Secretary and Assistant Executive 
Manager of the National Association of 
Credit Men. 

Harold W. Scott, Vice-President and 
Loan Officer of the Pennsylvania Company 
for Insurance on Lives, will give an ad- 
dress on “Home Front Obligations.” 

Credit women of the district will hold 
their annual meeting at a breakfast on 
Monday morning and on Monday afternoon 
there will be a special program arranged 
for lady guests attending the conference. It 
is expected that Robert L. Simpson, Presi- 
dent of the National Association of Credit 
Men, and his family will be present from 
New Orleans and Paul W. Miller, immedi- 
ate Past President, also will be present. 


29th North Central 
Conference Slated 
for St. Paul, Oct. 13-14 


St. Paul: The 29th annual North Central 
Credit Conference will be held at Lowry 
Hotel, St. Paul, on Oct. 13 and 14. On Fri- 
day evening, Oct. 13, the usual reception 
and social gathering will be held in the 
Spanish Room, Lowry Hotel, and at 10 
pP. m. on the same evening there will be a 
meeting of the Executive Council of the 
Conference District. 

An all-day session on Saturday, Oct. 14, 
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National Institute of Credit 
Classes Are Starting New Terms 


Major Rogers Given 
Soldiers Medal for 
Air Field Heroism 


An official news release received from 
the Eighth AAF Fighter Station in En- 
gland tells of the decoration of Major 
Clifford T. Rogers, who until the start of 
the war was Advertising Manager for 
CrepiIr AND FINANCIAL MANAGEMENT. 
Many friends of Major Rogers, both in the 
advertising and credit fields, will be inter- 
ested to read the following release by the 
Eighth AAF Fighter Station: 

“Major Clifford T. Rogers, of Pelham 
Manor, N. Y., commanding officer of a sta- 
tion complement squadron at an Eighth Air 
Force P-38 Lightning fighter base, has 
been awarded the Soldiers Medal for hero- 
ism displayed when he went to the aid of 
fliers in a B-17 Flying Fortress which had 
caught fire, crashed and exploded. 

“According to eye witnesses, Major Rog- 
ers, with utter disregard for his own safety, 
and thinking that some of the crew members 
might still be alive, rushed to the plane, 
which was enveloped in flames, and suc- 
ceeded in removing the bodies of three of 
the men before the ship was completely 
destroyed. During this period .50-caliber 
ammunition and the oxygen tanks were ex- 
ploding continuously. The bombs had been 
jettisoned. 

“The major, who, in civilian life, was 
advertising manager for the National As- 
sociation of Credit Men, held a reserve 
commission in Military 
went on active duty in July, 1940, as a first 
lieutenant. Later he attended the Command 
and General Staff School at Leavenworth, 
Kan. 

“Major Rogers is married and his wife, 
Harriet, resides at 999 Grant Ave., Pel- 
ham Manor, with their two daughters, 
Lynn Patricia and Wendy Colyer. His 
father, Mr. Walter Rogers, lives in Palm 
Beach, Fla.” 


has been scheduled, winding up with a ban- 
quet on Saturday evening. 

Special trade group luncheons have been 
arranged for Oct. 14 for the following 
groups: Food, Hardware, Automotive, Pa- 
per, Wearing Apparel. 
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Intelligence and: 


Renewed Interest in 
Educational Work 
Is Apparent 


September marks the beginning of the 
school year both in universities, colleges 
and preparatory schools. This month also 
inaugurates the new educational program in 
a number of local chapters of the National 
Institute of Credit. Although war condi- 
tions have generally combined to reduce 
the attendance at classes during the past 
two years, there is now a general trend 
towards a revival of interest in the credit 
education program. Several Associations 
have already completed plans for Institute 
classes this fall and preliminary indications 
in these localities point to a return of nor- 
mal enrollment. 

Credit Education has always been one of 
the major activities of the National Asso- 
ciation of Credit Men and with the return 
of peace possible this year, a situation 
which would return many thousands of 
young men to business channels, it is hoped 
that this important part of the N.A.C.M. 
program will show a marked acceleration. 


Boston Chapter NIC 
Opens 25th Season on 
28th of September 


Poston: The Boston Chapter, N.I.C., 
will open its 25th season with a meeting on 
Sept. 28. The group will be addressed by 
Earl Webb,. Supervisor of Vocational 
Training for the Commonwealth of Massa- 
chusetts Department of Education. His 
subject will be “Professional Supervision, 
the Keynote of Good Credit Management.”’ 
Mr. Webb is a forceful and entertaining 
speaker. A Phi Beta Kappa man from 
Yale University, he has had many years of 
experience in the field of education as a 
teacher and supervisor. 

The Boston Chapter is sponsoring a wide 
variety of business courses conducted by 
the Massachusetts Department of Educa- 
tion, Division of University Extension, and 
offers such subjects as Business Law, 
Business Economics, Credits and Collec- 
tions, and English for Business, at a nomi- 
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nal cost. Early indications point to a large 
enrollment in all classes. It is expected that 
many members of the Institute who have 
not yet won an Associate or Fellowship 
award will take advantage of the courses 
offered to make up the credits necessary to 
earning the awards. 





Chicago Classes in 
Credits, Collections 
to Start on Sept. 25 


Chicago: Arrangements have been com- 
pleted for the annual course in Credits and 
Collections under the direction ofthe Edu- 
cational Committee of The Chicago Asso- 
ciation of Credit Men. The course, as usual, 
will be conducted in cooperation with the 
Central YMCA College, an arrangement of 
several years’ standing. 

Nine voluntary speakers, members of the 
Association, who are specialists in their 
field, will speak on various phases of the 
problem of Credits and Collections. 

The course will open Monday evening, 
Sept. 25, and continue each Monday eve- 
ning, closing with a summary of the course 
by G. E. Hedman, Kester Solder Company, 
Chairman of the Educational Committee, 
and a written examination. 

As usual, those standing highest in the 
examination will be given half-scholarships 
in the professional course conducted by the 
Central YMCA College. The Credit 
Women’s Club of Chicago will also be rep- 
resented with four half-scholarships. 

At the conclusion of the course, a com- 
plimentary dinner will be tendered to the 
students and the directors of the Associa- 
tion. 


Economics Course 
At Triple Cities 


Binghamton: An extension course pro- 
vided by Syracuse University in Post-War 
Economics will start on Sept. 11 at the 
Johnson City High School. This course is 
being sponsored by the Triple Cities Asso- 
ciation of Credit Men and the Triple Cities 
Credit Women’s Club. Classes will meet 
each Monday night starting on Sept. 11 and 
running through Monday, Dec. 18. Classes 
will be conducted by Dr. Graeme O’Geran, 
Professor of Economics at Syracuse Uni- 
versity, and will be directed by Benjamin 
Hopkins Moses, Triple Cities School of 
Extension Teaching and Adult Education 
cf Syracuse University. 

The course in Economics will consist of 
an investigation of the basic rules of 
Economics as they apply to current prob- 
lems. Included will be a consideration of 
Taxation, Transportation, Int ernational 
Policies, Labor and Social Security. 





Kansas City Plans 
Fall Credit Classes 


Kansas City: The Kansas City Associa- 
tion enjoyed its annual picnic on Aug. 23 
with a large attendance. Ralph Vance, 
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chairman of the Credit Education Commit- 
tee, has announced a course in Credits for 
the fall season. Webb Bailey, chairman of 
the Program and Entertainment Commit- 
tee, has made up a schedule for the monthly 
programs for the balance of the Association 
year. 


oe 


Credit Women Will 
Continue 3-Point 
Program This Year 


Miss Lillian Guth, credit manager, Emer- 
son Radio and Phonograph Company, New 
York, chairman of the National Credit 
Women’s Executive Committee, has an- 
nounced a continuation of the three-point 
program for the Credit Women’s Club dur- 
ing the current year. This program em- 
braces the following points: 


1. Increase in membership of the Na- 
tional Association. 

2. Education: a. Sponsoring of scholar- 
ship. b. “Know Your Association.” 

3. Organization of new Credit Women’s 
Clubs. 

Miss Blanche Scanlon, Nash Coffee 
Company, Minneapolis, is Vice-Chairman 
of the National Credit Women’s Executive 
Committee. The membership of this com- 
mittee is listed elsewhere in this issue where 
all of the National Committees are pre- 
sented. 

There are now Credit Women’s Clubs in 
38 Associations. Three new clubs were or- 
ganized during the last Association year, 
and the prospects are bright for the addition 
of one or two other clubs this year. 





Louisville: The Credit Women’s Club 
of Louisville had its annual summer out- 
ing at Shawnee Park, overlooking the pic- 
turesque Ohio River. After a delightful 
picnic supper, Marie Schimpler gave a re- 
port on the Omaha Convention. The bal- 
ance of the evening was spent in playing 
games, in which all participated. 

Marie Schimpler has been appointed by 
National President William G. Simpson to 
again serve on the National Credit 
Women’s Executive Committee. Marie 
wishes to thank all of the clubs under her 
supervision for the spirit of cooneration 
shown during the years 1943-44, and annre- 
ciates the contacts made and the friendships 
formed. ° 

Allene Harrison, a director of the Louis- 
ville Credit Men’s Association, has been 
appointed to serve on the National Insur- 
ance Committee. 


Toledo: The Credit Women’s Club of 
the Toledo Association of Credit Men will 
begin its fall meetings on Sept. 12 with a 
dinner meeting at the Women’s Building. 
Robert C. Ward, district credit manager of 
the Sun Oil Company, will be the speaker, 
his subject being “The Fifth Point of the 
Compass.” A special invitation has been 
issued to all of the women employed in 
credit departments to attend this meeting. 
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Foreign Credit Bureau 
Will Celebrate Its 25th 
Anniversary Nov. 14-15 


The conference on international credit 
and finance scheduled to commemorate the 
25th anniversary of the founding of the 
Foreign Credit Interchange Bureau of the 
National Association of Credit Men will 
be held at the Hotel Pennsylvania in New 
York on Nov. 14 and 15 instead of in 
September as originally planned, to avoid a 
conflict of dates with the convention of the 
American Bankers Association. The con- 
ference will be devoted largely to considera- 
tion of post-war credit and finance require- 
ments and to the formulation of policies 
and programs to meet those needs. 

Present plans for the conference contem- 
plate a full day of general sessions on 
Tuesday, Nov. 14, with outstanding speak- 
ers from business and government on sub- 
jects directly related to post-war foreign 
credit and finance. 

Two luncheons are already scheduled for 
the first day of the conference—one under 
the auspices of the Export Managers Club 
of New York, while the other will be a 
bankers’ luncheon which is being planned 
by the following committee: A. N. Gentes, 
second vice-president, Guaranty Trust Com- 
pany of New York, chairman; Nicholas J. 
Murphy, second vice-president, Chase Na- 
tional Bank; Philip P. McGovern, assistant 
vice-president, Manufacturers Trust Com- 
pany, and John A. Stahl, vice-president, 
Bankers Trust Company. Both luncheons 
will feature nationally known speakers and 
promise outstanding contributions to the 
conference program. 


High spot of the conference will be the 
anniversary dinner Tuesday evening at 
which it is planned to have top-flight for- 
eign traders participate in a dramatic 
sketch that will cover in interesting and 
novel fashion, many significant aspects of 
our post-war international trade. 

The second day of the conference, 
Wedneday, Nov. 15, will open with a break- 
fast for Founders, “Old-Timers” and 
friends of the bureau. - This will be fol- 
lowed by a round table conference on for- 
eign finance, credit, collection and ex- 
change problems which will occupy all of 
Wednesday morning. 

Conference sessions will close with a 
Credit Congress of Industry luncheon at 
Wednesday noon. This luncheon will be 
sponsored by the Industry Groups affiliated 
with the Foreign Credit Interchange Bu- 
reau, which will forego their regular 
monthly meeting to cooperate in the confer- 
ence and which will hold individual ses- 
sions Wednesday afternoon after the 
luncheon to enable out-of-town members to 
participate. Among such group meetings 
will be sessions of the F.C.I.B. Drug and 
Chemical Export Club, Food and Allied 
Trades Group, Hardware and Allied Trades 
Group and the Textile and General Mer- 
chandise Group. 
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Special Committee Is | 


Named by Chicago CMA 
to Aid War Veterans 


Chicago: In order to be of the greatest 
possible assistance to returned veterans of 
the Armed Services who plan to enter busi- 
ness and particularly in connection with any 
credit problems they may have, C. L.-Hol- 
man, Wilson Brothers, President of the 
Chicago Association of Credit Men, has ap- 


pointed a War Veterans Advisory Com-. 


mittee which will have direct charge of 
this important work. 

The committee consists of the following 
members: J. W. Heylum, New Jersey Zinc 
Sales Company, Inc., chairman; W. H. 
Hottinger, Jr., Bowney’s, Inc.; D. A. 
Grant, Socony-Vacuum Oil Co., Inc.; Carl 
I. Johnson, Continental Illinois National 
Bank and Trust Co.; H. V. Zeidler, Glid- 
den Co.; L. D. Vanderham, Cudahy Pack- 
ing Co.; A. Osterholm, Butler Brothers. 


Building Trades Group 
of Lexington Hold Picnic 


Lexington: The Building and Trades 
Group of the Lexington Credit Men’s As- 
sociation held a picnic supper at the home 
of Mr. and Mrs. J. C. Meadors at the 
Mereworth Farm, which brought out a 
large attendance. An elegant repast was 
served under the direction of Committee 
Chairman Weaver of the Pittsburgh Plate 
Glass Company and his co-workers, while 
John Mueller of Lexington Paint and Wal- 
paper Comnany and L. T. Karnes of Johns- 
ton Paint Company, Group Chairman, and 
Curtis Mulcahy of Lexington Glass Com- 
pany arranged the games and other amuse- 
ments. 

A soft ball match between the Green 
and the Brown teams resulted in a score of 
14 to 7 for the winning Green team. Much 
credit is due Mrs. Meadors and Mrs. Hard- 
esty of the Food Committee for the splen- 


did and abundant meal which everyone 


present enjoyed. Mr. C. K. Morrell acted 
as chief food dispenser. An especially en- 
joyable feature of the evening was the pres- 
ence of the Lion’s Jug Band, composed of 
Harrv Glass, Gilbert Perrone, Ed Hunger 
and Harry Bradley, which rendered a num- 
ber of selections which brought down the 
house. 


E. B. Moran Speaks 
At Toledo Luncheon 


Toledo: E. B. Moran, Manager of the 
Central Division, National Association of 
Credit Men, was the speaker at the Aug. 31 
Round Table meeting in the Georgian 
Room, Willard Hotel. Mr. Moran, who 
has been devoting much of his time during 
the past year to membership promotion 
work, told of some of the results obtained 
last year and of the plans which have al- 
ready been started looking toward a 10 per 
cent gain in membership this year. 
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Milwaukee: The Milwaukee As- 
sociation of Credit Men will be host 
to the Wisconsin Upper Michigan 
State Conference in October. This 
conference includes Association at 
Green Bay, Oshkosh and Milwaukee. 
The exact date of this conference has 
not yet been announced, but a date 
near the middle of the month will be 
selected. 





P. N. Robins Named 
Vice-President of 
United Factors Corp. 


New York: United Factors Corporation 
announces through A. Harry Feldman, 
President, that Paul N. Robins will join 
the company on Aug. 14. He will be elected 
a Vice-President and among his duties will 
be the handling of new business. 

Mr. Robins has been associated with the 
Manufacturers Trust Company since 1927, 
resigning as Vice-President in charge of 
the Accounts Receivable Department. 

Mr. Robins is a member of the Special 
Loan Activities Committee of the Ameri- 
can Bankers Association, the New York 
Credit Men’s Association and the National 
Association of Credit Men. 





Contract Reports Give 
Important Information 


Due to the multiplicity of contract re- 
ports rendered by the Washington Service 
Bureau, it is requested that each member 
appraise the information contained in those 
reports in the light of Mr. Heimann’s dis- 
cussion of a recent decision on the Miller 
Act rendered by the Supreme Court. 
Please see the Monthly Business Review 
of June 15, 1944. 

The contract reports referred to contain 
verification of the award, basis of award, 
dates and amount of contract, amount of 
payment bond and the surety companv. 

This reminder is for the purpose of elimi- 
nating a review of the decision in the sepa- 
rate contract reports. 





George A. Wilkinson 
To Enter Law Firm 


Washington: George A. Wilkinson, who 
has served for some time as Secretarv of 
the Washington Association of Credit Men, 
has resigned and on Sept. 1 will enter the 
practice of law in Washington with John 
A. Bresnahan and Daniel C. Eberly under 
the firm name of Bresnahan, Eberly and 
Wilkinson. Mrs. Mollie A. Asher is serv- 
ing as Acting Secretary until such time as 
the Board of Directors makes a selection 
of a successor for Mr. Wilkinson. Mr. 
Wilkinson will continue to serve in an 
advisory capacity for the 
Association. 
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Foreign Traders of 
Chicago ACM Hold 
Panel Discussion 


Chicago: A panel discussion occupied the 
attention of the Foreign Trade Group of 
The Chicago Association of Credit Men at 
the regular monthly luncheon held at the 
Union League Club, Thursday, Aug. 17. 

The speakers and their subjects were: 

Miss May Howell, University of Chicago 
Press, “A University Press in Foreign 
Trade.” 

C. R. Sandoval, Brunswick-Balke-Col- 
lender Co., “Reciprocal Trade Agree- 
ments.” 

Ralph Colorado, Hitchcock Publishing 
Company, “Reasons Behind the Present 
Argentine Situation.” 

J. C. Hajduk, Victor Chemical Works, 
Chairman of the Foreign Trade Group, 
presided, and M. C. Hesse, Continental-lLIli- 
nois National Bank and Trust Company, 
was quizmaster. 


Minnesotans to Seek 
Par Clearance Law 


Minneapolis: Harold Swenson, of Rein- 
hard Brothers, is a member of the Legis- 
lative Committee of the National Associa- 
tion and also a member of the State Levis- 
lative Committee with National Director 
John Hoff of Duluth and Joseph McBricde, 
of St. Paul. One of the items slated for 
attention this fall by this committee is a bill 
to provide for Par Payment of Checks. 

The members of the Minneanolis Asso- 
ciation are looking forward to Oct. 15, the 
date for the annual District Conference 
which will he held at the Lowry Hotel in 
St. Paul. The Associations in this confer- 
ence include Duluth, Grand Forks, Fargo, 
St. Paul and Minneapolis. 





New Jersey "C" Men 
List 4 Dinners for 
Association Year 


Newark: The New Jersey Association of 
Credit Men has announced four dinner 
meetings in September, December, Febru- 
arv and May. Charles R. Erdman, IJr., 
Commissioner of the Department of Eco- 
nomic Development, State of New Jersey, 
will he the speaker on Sept. 21 and Charles 
P. Grlick, President, National Oil Prod- 
ucts Company, Harrison, N. J., will speak 
on Dec. 19. The plan, which has heen used 
for several vears by the New Jersey Asso- 
ciation, is to sell a serial ticket for the four 
dinner meetings. This affords -a saving to 
the purchaser and also has worked out to 
the benefit of the Association in arranging 
its plans for these large membership 
meetings. 





Secretary Correll Recupe-ating 


Memphis: FE. C. Correll, Secretory of 
the Memphis Association of Credit Men, is 
recuperating from an operation and hopes 
to return to his desk by the first of Sep- 
tember. 
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Committee Roster 


(Continued from page 31) 


SPECIAL COMMITTEES 
COMMITTEE ON PAR 
CLEARANCE 


EK. N. Felio, Chairman, Colgate- 
Palmolive-Peet Co., 105 Hudson St., 
Jersey City, N. J. 

E. C. Brunst, Gruen Watch Co., 
Time Hill, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

L. D. Duncan, National Distillers 
Products Co., 120 Broadway, New 
York, N. Y. 

R. C. Rancier, Southwestern Drug 
Co., Dallas, Texas. 

H. P. Reader, Cannon Mills, Inc., 
70 Worth St., New York, N. Y. 

Forrest S. Walden, Strevell-Patter- 
son Hardware Co., Salt Lake City, 
Utah. 


COMMITTEE ON RENEGO- 
TIATION OF GOVERNMENT 
CONTRACTS 


Harry Delaney, Chairman, Mein- 
hard, Greeff & Co., 51 Madison Ave., 
New York, N. Y. 

Wm. C. Bennett, J. P. Stevens & 
Co., 350 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 

Jarvis Cromwell, Wm. Iselin & Co., 
357 Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y. 

Thomas Digan, U. S. Steel Export 
Co., 30 Church St., New York, N. Y. 

Paul L. Rathbone, American Loco- 
motive Co., 30 Church St., New York, 
he 

Otto Shults, Wilson, Schults & Co., 
1115 Commerce Bldg., Rochester, 
N. Y. 


COMMITTEE FOR SETTLE- 
MENT OF GOVERNMENT 
CONTRACTS 
(Termination) 


J. M. McComb, Chairman, Crucible 
Steel Co., 405 Lexington Ave., New 
York, N. Y. 

Harry Delaney, Meinhard, Greeff 
& Co., 51 Madison Ave., New York, 
Ns. 

Harry C. Jackson, American Hard- 
ware Corp., New Britain, Conn. 

C. L. Kenyon, General Electric Co., 
i River Road, Schenectady, N. Y. 

Kenneth Tibbitts, National Credit 
Office, 2 Park Ave., New York, N. Y. 

Thomas Whearty, Union Carbide 
Co., 30 E. 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 

Robert D. Young, Bethlehem Steel 
Co., Bethlehem, Pa. 


Credit and Financial Management 


COMMITTEE FOR SIMPLI- 
FICATION OF INCOME 
TAX REPORTS 


Andrew Trudgian, Chairman, J. P. 
Stevens & Co., Empire State Build- 
ing, New York, N. Y. 

Charles E. Fernald, Fernald & Co., 
1737 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Simeon Loeb, Loeb & Troper, 501 
Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 

Clarence Rison, Grinnell Co., 260 
W. Exchange St., Providence, R. I. 


COMMITTEE ON TAXATION 


Wm. C. Pouch, Chairman, Con- 
crete Steel Co., 2 Park Ave., New 
York, N. Y. 

Charles T. Corby, Colonial Works, 
Inc., 231 Norman Ave., Brooklyn, 
N.S. 

Arthur Ericson, General Foods 
Sales Corp., 250 Park Ave., New 
York, N. Y. 

J. H. Frazier, Great Lakes Steel 
Co., Detroit, Mich. 

Randolph W. Hyde, Carnegie Illi- 
nois Steel Co., 1165 Frick Bldg. An- 
nex, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Earl Mellen, Weston Elec. Instru- 
ment Corp., 614 Frelinghuysen Ave., 
Newark, N. J. 

Andrew Trudgian, J. P. Stevens 
& Co., Empire State Building, New 
York, N. Y. 


MATERIALMEN’S CREDIT 
PROTECTION COMMITTEE 


Robert D. Young* Chairman, Beth- 
lehem Steel Co., Bethlehem, Pa. 

Elliot Balestier, 1 Park Ave., New 
York, N. Y. 

Stuart Campbell, Campbell and 
Summerhayes, Louisville, Ky. 

Marshall Hawkes, General Electric 
Supply Corp., Bridgeport, Conn. 

Harry Jackson, American Hard- 
ware Co., New Britain, Conn. 

Harry Rhell, John T. Louis and 
Bros., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Clarence Rison, Grinnell Co., 
Providence, R. I. 


CREDIT MANAGER, twelve years’ experi- 
ence in foods, flood coverings and furniture. Cur- 
rently employed as Credit and Office Manager of 
a large jobber of beauty preparations, furniture 
and equipment. Collected substantial amount 
from accounts previously charged to profit and 
loss. Experienced in filing of city, state and 
federal tax returns. System-minded, thorough. 
Age 36. Married. Write Box 9-E, Credit and 
Financial Management. 
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Dayton "C” Men to 
Start Season Sept. 28 


Dayton: The first dinner meeting of the 
Dayton Association of Credit Men will be 
held on Sept. 28. Rex Wells of Toledo, 
well-known world traveler and well-known 
speaker, has been secured for this opening 
session. The following have been named 
chairmen of committees in the Dayton As- 
sociation for the calendar year: E. D. Mar- 
tin, chairman of Membership Committee ; 
W. O. Weaver, chairman of Attendance 
Committee; G. R. Murray, chairman of 
Program Committee; C. W. McCool, 
chairman of Entertainment Committee; 
E. J. Lobaugh, chairman of Legislative 
Committee; and C. J. Gross, chairman of 
Publicity Committee. 


Raddant Again Heads 
Green Bay Association 


Green Bay: At the annual election of the 
Northern Wisconsin-Michigan Association 
of Credit Men the following were elected 
Directors for terms of three years: F. M. 
Head, Aluminum Goods Manufacturing 
Company, Manitowoc; Morris Maloney, 
Bohemia Baking Company, Green Bay; 
and A. H. Whiting, Employers Mutual, 
Wausau. The following officers were re- 
elected for the current year: Carl Rad- 
dant, Wolf River Paper & Fiber Co., Presi- 
dent; Gordon Ware, Straubel Paper Co., 
Vice-President; S. M. Greiling, Wisconsin 
State Bank, Treasurer. 


Seattle Golfers in Tourney 


Seattle: The 16th annual Golf Tourna- 
ment of the Seattle Association of Credit 
Men was held at the Glendale Country 
Club on Aug. 17. An innovation was made 
in the rules this year to limit prizes to 
Credit Manager and Assistants. 


CREDIT MANAGER. Eighteen years’ expe- 
rience in credits, collections, accounting, handling 
personnel. Age, 40. Married. College graduate, 
B.S. in Business Administration—three years law. 
Now employed with national concern with receiv- 
ables in excess of $25,000,000. Desires change. 
Minimum salary, $5,000. Address Box 
Credit and Financial Management. 


CREDIT MANAGER, Credit Man, eleven 
years’ experience, all phases retail and industrial 
credits, statement analysis, three years’ experience 
Chief Clerk and one year as Accountant major 
oil company. University education, accounting 
graduate. Fellow and Associate, National Institute 
of Credit. Age 40. Address Box 9-A, Credit and 
Financial Management. 
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Credit Executive Available. College Graduate. 
Degree, B.C.S. Also, graduate, National Institute 
of Credit. Two years of accounting study. One 
year law. Sixteen years of diversified experience 
in credit and office management field. Also some 
foreign credit experience. Knowledge personnel 
problems. Last year’s sales, ten million dollars. 
no losses. Complete resume of business history 
will be submitted. Married—one denendent. Ex- 
cellent health. Willing to locate anywhere. Mini- 
mum salary requirement $5200.00. Write Credit 
and Financial Management Box 9-B 


CREDIT MANAGER, now with distributor 
of metals and roofing suvplies. Have been 
treasurer for corporation with half-million assets. 
xperience as office manager. No credit losses in 
1943 with sales of two million dollars. Collections 
of $2000 from accounts previously charged to 
profit and loss. Age 46. Married. Minimum 
salary, $5000.00. Reason for desiring change of 
employment, corporation may be liquidated to 
settle estate. Write Credit and Financial Man- 
agement, Box 9-C. 
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